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[Many OAME FORWARD, A LITTLE BLINDED BY 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 


—o—— 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Dick was absent barely a week. On his 
return from the Continent he went direct to 
Yorkshire. He was jast in time to follow the 
little Earl to the grave. He spoke no word to 
Greville till they had returned from the 
funeral. Then, with a glance, he called 
Greville into the library, and shut the door. 

“You wonder to see me alone,” he said, 
gravely, yet almost tenderly. It haré him to 
have to deal his cousin a blow of any sort. 

“ Tone refused to accompany me. In fact, she 
denied me admittance, and when [ insisted on 
seeing her she said so much that was im- 
possible for me to hear that I had no choice 
but to leave her.” He paused a moment. 
“You must go over yourself, Greville. She 
will recognise your authority if she refasea to 
see mine.” 

_Greville was sitting beside the table. Facing 
him was the big conch where Mary had lain 
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that night nearly a year ago. Ah! he knew 
and understood now the reason and the cause 
of that strange yey fit. His mother, in 
her half wild grief, had let the story of Ione’s 
cruelty to the child who was now dead escape 
her over-charged heart. 

Greville had heard it without a shock. He 
was prepared for any blow that might fall. 
The falness of his pride, his love, his honour, 
had already been dragged solow. A sort of 
horror was stealing over him for the beautifal, 
false, cruel thing he had set on so high a 
pedestal, and worshipped so devoutly; but 
the pain over Ione was dumband dead. The 
pain was for that other—that sweet, gentle, 
angel-faced woman, who day by day was 
growing more perfect, more lovely, in his eyes. 

How still she had lain that night! How 
little he had guessed that it was in her anxiety 
to save him, to keep the truth from him, 
that she had overtaxed her strength of body 
and brain, and so had fallen helpless at his 
feet! If he had only known—if he had only 
known! 

“TI will goto Paris to-ni,ht,” he said, in a 
dull sort of way. ‘ I—I most sce her mother, 






















THE LIGHT, AND GREVILLE SPOKE HEB NAME AS HE ROSE 9) 


if possible, before I see her. Dick, old fellow, 
you were right enough that day. If I had 
only listened to you ; but I was blind. And then 
I thought she loved me. I know I loved her in 
& way—not in the best or purest way—for she 
tonched my eenses and infatuated me as 
with a sort of madness. I see itall so clearly 
now!'’ Greville went on, in the same heavy 
way. ‘Looking back I wonder at my own 
folly, but she seemed so young, so simple, so 
innocent, I would have as soon believed evil 
of my mother as of my wife. My blindness 
did not last long, Dick. You read her so well. 
You will understand it was not possible 
for her to live with me long before some trait 
of her trae character developed itself. It is all 
a long, weary, hideous story. Have many men 
made sach & mistake as I have done, I wonder ? 
I hope to Heaven there are few as miserable 
asI!” 

Rouse yourself, Greville, dear old fellow ! I 
know Ione is foolish, vain, selfish, with, 
perhaps, not too much heart, but she is young. 
Lew will grow better. She cannot be wholly 

cy 3 
Greville looked down at the table before 
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him, Wk2n he spoke his voice was low, and 
svsrodly distingaishable, 

+ Tf1*E conl@ only think that, Dick. If IT 
sould oniy think that!” 

Dick pat his hand on his cousin's shoulder. 

‘* Speak out to me, Greville. There ia some- 
thing on your mind, You can trust me, you 
know me of old.” 

Greville turned, and took his cousin's two 
hands in his, 

“{ thought I had come to the worst,” he 
said brokenly, ‘‘when—when she disgraced 
herself openly over Angelotti. You were not 
here. You were spared mucb, Dick. You area 
true scion of our race, You would haveeuffered 
as I have suffered, asroy mother suffered. You 
know—ycou have heard of the marriage that 
hae existed all this time. When I thick of 
the devil that man has been L-I am. not 
masterof myself Dick.” Het tack his hands 
away, and rose, walking to and fzo " 
‘'We may be strong, brave; aizai 
but we are no match for suchas he; Dick, for 
we cannot fight with his weapons, and’ he fears 
no others. His chief weapon against us is 


this extraordinary powenoverlona She hae! 


loat her reason aboat him, Phavemot known 
how to deal with this matter, how to, le 


with it,and yet to let no further our 
tarnish our good and noble name, T 

with her, however gently, is, to, inaite her 
apparently to. more folly and sness, 


Saelooks upon me, Diok, as her na 
Her hatred for: my mother is 


Her 
on® @im, hee hope, seems to bein follow | 


iog Angelotti wherever hea may go. Ip ia 
growing-worse and worse, I have imagined 
that her ambition wanld: have cliecked her; 
bat his power ia greater evem than her 
vanity, I have laid bare my serrow and 
trouble to you, Dick! Help me.tofight witht. 
Show me the best.path to tread, always bear- 
ing im mind the memory, thas. wemustcon- 
sider my mother-and: before ally’” 
“Tone is. your wife, and’ must obey 
Dick ssid, as quietly as:he could: "Ge it. 


i3 not the time to think off the world, Batter: 


far that you shonld take matéers: into) your 
own hands, and enforce your aushority, than 


you shonld be made. the stock of 
those who are-agreokites and as, Ione 
herself. Yon may find hereasier-to-deal! with: 


now that she is Countess of Barrackbourne. 
I know che has always desired this ; bast, in 
eny case, you must stand firm. And should 
she prove impaszible you must take steps to 
place her under control, and’ teach- her by 
severity that your honouris-not tobe trodden 
— foot if your love ig thrown om one 
eide,”’ 

Greviile stood by the fire, gazing into it, 

‘Countess of Barrackbourne!” he said to 
himself, “and at what a price !’’ He was think- 
iag of what poor little Otho's weeping nurse 
rad told him only this morning as the small 
coffia had been carried ont of the great house — 
of how the child had seemed to fade slowly 
and‘surely before her very eyes, and that she 
dated his death from the time when he had 
zone to stay with Ione in London, and had 
been seized with such a mysterious: illness ; 
and then she had added brokenly,— 

“It were just asif he took something, my 
lord, what eat his strength and life away ; and 
yet I were so carefal with his-food, and never 
give him nothing to hart ’cept a sweetie now 
and then at bedtime—them as her ladyship, 
Tiady Greville, give him backin the autumn. 
Ané@i'm wondering—oh ! I am so troubled-- but 
I'm wondering, my lori, if it was the last lot 
her ladyship sent from Paris as could have 
donemy bird harm. I asked Dr. Meadows 
and the other doctor too, but they said ‘no’ 
at once my lord; and raid as how he 
couldn't have lived: anyhow, but,’ and the 
tears broke ont again, ‘‘ but I feel I could 
have reared him if I had been left to myself— 
my sweet; bonny baby !”’ 

Greville had tried to soothe the woman by 
all the kind words in his power; and then-as 
he left the desolate looking nursery he turned. 

*Ifthere are any of hig toys, or books, or 


anything, these—those sweeta—for instance, 
nurse, give them to me. I should like to—to 
keep them,” he had said as clearly as he could, 
and then he-had gone down and taken bis. seat 
in the carriage, and had stood'atthe side of 
the flower-hid bier and seen the « ffia lowered 
into the vault where all the Barrackbournes 
were buried ; and he knew now, as though bs 
had seen it written, that Ione’s Hatred to the 
child had been no ephemeral spite, but had 
taken form and shape, and that, if she had not 
actually caused his death, she had been instra- 
mental in hastening it. 

A deadly sickness came over him now, 
as he stood in the library talking to 
Dick, He had opened his heart at laet 
to some one, It had been a relief to apenie 
of'his weighty trouble, but there would be no 
relicf to tel! of/this last most horrible thing, 
Better that is should be hidden in hia heart for 
ever, even though its presence there cankered 
and finished the destruction that had been 
worked so cruelly and so swiftly. 

Dick was silent, too, for come time. 

} “ Shall I come with you ? ’ he asked alter a 


pause. 
Greville put out hie hand, ; 
*Yos,” heanswered. * Yon willbesa comfort 

“to me, Dick. I—I feel ill—eick at-heart: My 

‘very conrage and strength seem: to ceser) me, 


Dam a changed man.” 

Dick held his hand in silenge, 

What comfort could he speak, what hope 
eonld he urge, kn: ,asthe did, the hopeless- 
nese ofthe case. Worda were. . Bilence 
ee 

+ on 
the situation. He wae greatly astonished 
Tone’a recklessness; He had: her 
much too i i 
for anything; aud althongh he: her 
vanity amounted pega ry Bsa a had 

that: she would p BO: 
thie: mad: 


hela their wifehood 3 bat 
still he had credited her tack 
and common senseto lived such life aa. 
she chose, veiled from:-the: world's-eyes, and 
ledge, : 


Her inthiuasion for Bank was coming a 
accompli. The scandal was as 


Sait i. . : 
old ; it wenld- have been put-om one side long 
before, as most scandale are, only that. there 
was always interest and amusement in con- 
jecturing what would be the outcome of sach 
arrant folly as Ione’s, 

Her fits of jealousy, hersuilen temper, her 
restlessness to be for eves in Angelotti's 

resence, provided ample food for gossip, and 
did not permit the affair to drop into: forget- 
fulness, There were many who epeculated 
and marvelied at Mary’s attitade in the matter, 
thengh one and all spoke of her in the most 
respectful way. 

‘*With such a wife, what more does the 
man want?’ a young bachelor said to Lady 
Agnes Grey, who was also at Monte Carlo, 
‘«* And then he must have been in love, or why 
should he-have made suck a fuss about letting 
everyone know he was married? I imagined 
& very ptetty romance, didn’t you, Lady 
Agnes? And yet here he is philanderirg with 
Lady Greville harder than ever!" 

“Not much romance!" Lady Agnes: eaif, 
quietly, ‘It suited M. Angelotéi’s purpose 
to announce that he had been a married’ man 
all theee years simply, if you ask me for an 
explanation, Mr. Dalrymple, because his wife 
had jast come into her aunt's fortune. I 
fancy if we could hear Mme. Angelotti’s story 
from the beginning we should find very little 
romance in it, and a great deal of sorrow and 
tribulation, poor creature!" 

The young man looked puzzled. 





* And we all thought Angelotti such a good 





chap—almost aefaint! He has changed his 
colour#all at once, and Imustsay I am jolly 
sorry that he shonld hit on Greville Barne's 
wife to make a fool of—for Greville ia a real, 
good sort, and I know he has been a true 
friend to Angelotti!” 

‘“‘Decidec@ly you are very young,” Lady 
Agnes said, with her usual cynicism. ‘' Don’t 
you know, my dear boys, that it is always your 


| best friend who does you the most wrong?” 


The young men coloured, and was silent for 
a@ moment. ae 
‘I suppose I shall learn everything in 
time,’ he said, simply. “ Bat these things 
are hard to grasp all at once!” and then he 
lifted his hat, and left Lady Agnes alone in 
the sunshine. 
‘What a thing itis to be young, to have 
good thoughts amd noble feclings!"’ she said 
tovherself, and then she eat and thought cver 
the: Angelotti business. 
“What. if I were to speak to him? She is 
I might do some good.” She 
‘shook her bead even while she thought it. 
“The — loose in — —e oe 
fears nothing, he baa nothing 
a What. will be the end? Greville 
‘must docomething, poor fellow! What a 
atengglemnst-bavs been going on in his mind! 
The: Deemerterrible one, I don’t 


for " 
ned and «smile to b 
and walkedi back to her * Tone, 


she shivered 


farther-que' 
** And when do you go, the end of the week? 
Well, I think you are ail foolish, mais chacun & 
son gout /” 

The very next day atter thie saw the arrival 
of Dick at Monte Carlo, and fone iadalged in 
some furious tempers. As if to show her taat 
he did not object to -her departare Angelotti 
commenced an ardent flirtation with a pretty 
American. Wild horses-would not bave torn 
Ione away from the south. 

“T am not well enough: toreturn to Eog- 
land,” she said, curtly. ‘‘A foneral woald 
upset me altogether, Lahall.get my mourning. 
here. It is very selfish of Greville to want me 
to go back when he.knows this is doing me £0 
much good |” 

‘'1¢ is not a question of se!fishneas ; itis one 
of decency. It is distinctly wrong, Tone, for 
you to be here when the head of your huz- 
band’s family is lying dead at Barracs- 
bourne !”” 

‘‘ The head of the family—a diseased, crippled 
child !"’ Tone bad said, with a sneer, 

Dick had paused for a moment. What 
words could he say to such a woman? What 
argument could he useto’urge her to act, out- 
wardly at least, with some decency, 

“Do you forget your own pron? position, 
Tone?” he said, sternly. “ Title and honours 
are not lightly won. You owe them strong 
duties, As Greville’s wife you must return to 
England.” 
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“ As Greville’s wife I receive no commands | 


fron you,’ Ione eaid, furiously, and then she 
smiled. ‘“ As for the duties, I will owe them 
still, You have my anawer. Pleaze leave 
me.” 

Dick tried in vain to obtain another inter. 
view with his cousin’s wife, but failed. He 
resolately set his teeth and clenched his handa 
tightly every time he came across Angelotti, 
He longed to fling the man in the dust and 
strike his evil, smiling lips, but he subdued 
himself, and, at last, turned and went back 
to Ergland and Greville. 

On the very day of the faneral in the small 
Yorkshire churchyard Ione, arrayed in the 
smartest mourning available, started with a 
party of kindred epirits for a short trip to 
Spain; and Angelotti langhed with triumph 
as he thought of the blow this last mad act 
would strike at Greville and at Mary. 

His revenge bad become more and more 
determined, for he found that, though he had 
forced Mary to doas he wished, though she 
was now absolntely in his power, the loathing, 
the oon tempt, the hatred she had for him was 
not vauqaished, . 

Triamph he might to a certain extent, but 
not altogether, for it was no triamph to know 
that the woman he coveted belonged heart 
and sou! to another man, and that thongh he 
lived & hundred years he woald receive nothing 
from ber but contempt, fear, and loathing. 
He knew he was absolutely detestable in her 
eyes, and that if she could escape from her 
hated life with him by dread death itself, she 
wonld go to her grave willingly, eagerly. 

Reverge, then, was sll that remained; and it 
was, at least,-some satisfaction to know that 
is was in his power to give Mary the keenest 
suffering he could inflict, and, at the same 
time, panish with equal severity and in the 
most bitter manner possible, 

Pablic disgrace and dishononr Angelotti 
koew was to Greville Earne a enuffering worse 
than death ; and he had worked it cunningly, 
foreseeing all the difficulties that would arise 
in Greville's path to stem the torrent which 
he had loosed so evilly. 

For Tone he had no longer even admiration. 
His vanity was pleased by her complete sub- 
jogation; bat if he had desired her for his 
tool he would have willingly let her go out of 
his lifs for ever. Her jealousy bored him; he 
objected to her crigeante manner. She was 
not amusing, and she was won. There was no 
farther zest in the matter, save in so much as 
she played the part he intended, and worked 
that which he particularly desired. 

He laughed a disagreeable IJangh when he 
found hitnself started en route for Spain, with 
Tone as his companion, and a party of, to say 
the least, most undesirable acquaintances as 
chaperones, 

He thought how Mary would wince and 
grow pale, and how the look of anguish would 
come into: her eyés, and he smiled. 

“Al! ma beile," he said to himself, “ you 
shall be-punished. I£.I cannot tear your love 
Fem eg other I can make you suffer, and 

will!’ 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


In. was a bitterly cold Christmas. Mary 
was 80 delicate and looked so fragile that 
Besher wae dreadfully anxious. During Paul's 
absence she had come and taken up her abode 
in Green-street, Paul had refused to let the 
gitl temaity with his wife, and Mary and 
Esther had had to meet almost by stealsh. 
But now he was away Hather boldly took the 
ball by the horns. 

“Ifthe wishes to tarn me out let him use 
foros,” she said, and she ses her figure 
eqaerely, ‘I fanoy he will not get the better 
of me, Marg.” 

Mary bad smiled faintly, but she made no 
protest. She had grown so weary of late, and 
Esther's presnce was a great comfort, Her 
health was being slowly bnt surely under- 


had to endure. It was a glimpse of the old 
peace to be scolded and petted by the loving 
girl-friend, who was so staunch and true. It 
seemed to Esther that the news of little Otho's 
death had made a marked impression on 
Mary. She longed day after day for Dick to 
come, a3 he had promised, so that they might 
talk together about the one they both loved. 

Bat Dick had gone abroad again with 
Greville; and although he wrote very often it 
was not possible he coald be with them as soon 
as Esther wished. 

She hardly knew what she hoped from Dick 
coming, but ehe had grown to think of him as 
the cleverest and sweetest man in the world, 
and hope would spring about his name. 

They were sitting together one cold, snowy 
afternoon, Mary lying back in a chair Icoking 
pale, but beautiful as ever in her graceful tea- 
gown, when they heard the sound of footsteps 
outside. 

“A visitor!” said Esther. ‘ Who can it 
be? What a bore!” 

The words died on her lips as the door 
opened, and Dick came in—Dick worn, tired, 
looking pale, and with an agitation in his eyes 
and round his lips. 

Mary sprang to her feet with a low ory, 
and put her hand to her heart. 

‘‘ There issomething. You have come!" 

‘Take her in your arms, Esther,” Dick 
said, tenderly, ‘ and hold her in your heart. 
Listen to me, Mary. I—I have corte to give 

ou news.” He took one of the small cold 

andsin his. Mary was encircled by Esther's 
arms, but her head was erect, and her face was 
turned towards him, her eyes asking the 
questions she dare not utter. 

Diok held her hand tightly between his own, 
“Mary, you are @ free woman,” he said 
solemnly. ‘‘ Paul Angelotii is dead!” 

A quiver ran through her slender frame, Her 
heart was beating now to suffocation. He saw 
the faint. blood tint in her pale fave recede—te 
saw her body sway. 

* Give her to me,” he aid, hurriedly; and 
evenas he spoke she reeled against him, and 
then lay in his arms inseasible. 

Esther Knelt beside her, as he laid her in 
the chair again. 

“Tell we al,’ she whispered, her lips 
almost as white as Mary's. “Is it trne— 
true——” 

‘‘ Quite true!'’ Dick answered, as he bent 
over Mary tenderly, ‘There was a terrible 
railway accident in Spain threes days ago. 
You may have seen it, Angelotti wae killed 
instantaneously, Beauchamp, Lady Montagne, 
poor young Caicroft, were crushed almost out 
of all recognition,” others are terribly injured. 
Dick paused'a moment. Greville’s wife will 
never walk again, he eaid then, huskily. 

Esther looked up at him aghast at such 
terrible news. 

“ Lady Greville was there!” she eaid, call- 
ing Ione by her old name. ‘How awfal! 
how awfal. Is there no mistake? Poor 
creature—poor Lord Greville, and my darling 
too—” She turned to Mary, tears running 
down her chéeks. ‘I have wished him 
dead. many times; bat now—Oh! Dick, have 
I been very wicked ?” 

Dick's answer was to put his hand on her 
bowed head, 

“ Thave travelled night aud day,”’ he went 
ouhaurriedly. Consciousness, was returning to 
Mary. ‘I wanted tobe with you—with her 
when this came, and Greville begged me to 
come. We—vwe arrived at the placeof the 
accident all at once. We were following 
them—we did not know where they were. Wa 
might have been in shother partof the countiy. 
It must have been Providence who led ua that 
route. It—it has made an old mun of 
Greville,” Dick went on brokenly. ‘'I shall 
never forget his ory of horror and anguish 
when he saw them lifting Ione from the 
wreck. We thought her dead, too, but she 
lives, and with care will live on, poor anhappy 
girl—a cripple, helpless and disfigured, 


stand the journey. We are making uit 
arrangetsents to bary Angelotti in a small 
cemetery that was not far distant; the other 
pocr creatures will be brought home, I am 
going from you to poor Mrs, Calcroft, I think 
she will break her heart,”’ 

‘‘ She is moving,” Esther said, in a hushed, 
low way. The tale of suffering he had bronght 
had utterly unnerved her. ‘ Let us leave her 
for a moment ; we can talkhere,” They drew 
away intos corner, ‘I fear this shock may 
do her harm, she is so delicate, so weak jost 
now, and yet—yet wicked as it is, oh! £ 


could thank Heaven her freedom has come, f 


do not réally wish him hart or dead; I only 
think of her and of her peace. He haa been a 
cruel blight on her life. How can I, loving 
her go well, fcelaught but gladness at her re- 
lease 2”’ 

Dick was holding her hand gently. He let 
her speek on, for he saw that her heart wat 
fulf, and it was a relief. Her loyalty and 
love sppealed to him, for he felt exactly the 
same towards Greville as she did for Mary, 
There was, indeed, a true and deep sympathy 
between them, a sympathy that came frone 
the heart, 

* You must not let her sit and think too 
mush,” be said, gently. ‘‘ You are so brave 
and gocd. You know exactly what to do, 
Esther, and if I am any use I shall be here te 
help you.” 

Mary’s voice came faint and low from the 
chair. 

“No,” she said, resolutely, thongh her 
accents were weak ; and as he hurried towarde 
her ahs went on. ‘* We—wearetogether. We do 
not need you; but he—oh! you will go back 
to him at once. I heard all yon said. I did 
not faint, It was only—only a weakness. It 
is all so terrible. You will go back to him. 
Yon can help him, and you msy be able to heip 
her. Poor, beautifnl creature! Fancy never 
to walk again! Ob! sorely if she has sinned 
her punishment must be almost more than ahe 
can bear, Esther. We muat not keep him, 
He must go at once—at once! ” 

Mary rose from her chair. Though she wat 
trembling in every limb she refused their help. 
She dragged herself across the room, and then 
paused a moment outside on the landing. Her 
bedroom was-only up a few steps, but she war 
long in reaching it, 

She groped her way blindly onwards, and 
when she reached her goal she dung heraclf 
down on her knees by the bedside. 

‘‘Heaven forgive me all my wicked 
thoughts!" she prayed, feébly, ber bead fall- 
ing forward on the coverlet, “and have mercy 
upon his soul!” 

When Esther came up a litile later she 
found her crouched up in this position, utterly 
exhausted by her long and passionate weeping 
unableeven 69 move, asher friend bent over 
her. 

Esther rang for her maid, and together 
they laid the shattered, almost senseless, form 
on the bed, touching it with gentle tender 
hands, as they might have touched some 
bruised flower. 

“Tf there ia sorrow and pain now in time 
she will forget,” Esther said to herself, as she 
stood looking down on the white, silent face. 
“I may yet live to see you happy, my 
darling!” 

* * * + * 


Dick obeyed her with ; and after his few 
sorrowfal visits to those who had been bereft 
of their children by this awful! accident he 
made his way as speedily as possible back ta 


| Greville and the small Spanish hostelry, that 


was ihe only place to shelter the wounded and 
dying. 
tt was night when he arrived. He was 
worn and weary. Ha asked for Greville, and 
his heart gave a great throb as he learnt that 
the 8: fior was very ill, lying mad with fever 
on one of the small hard beds. 
He asked to be led there, and he followed a 





Greville will not leave her fora moment. He | 





mined by -the weight of mental angnish she 


will bring her to England as soon as she can | 


girl up the narrow staircase, his limbs quiver- 
ing with a sense of more pain to come, 
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A priest was sitting by Greville’sside. He 
rose and addressed Dick in French. 

*' He has fallen into a sleep ; he will do well. 
The constitution is good, but the shock to the 
uervous system has been terrible, You belong 
to him, monsieur? Ah! I would you had been 
here. He has worn himeelf out with his anxiety, 
and then this last blow! "’ 

“This last blow!” Dick repeated, huskily. 

‘* Monsieur has not heard. Miladi is dead ! 
She was like one mad. She overheard them 
epeak of her injaries; she asked to look at her 
face. Milord was as an angel to her, bat she 
waa wild—wild! She refased to live. It was 
useless to argue, to soothe; she would not 
listen. She moaned and wept all the time, 
and three days ago,” the priest gave a sigh, 
“Ta pauvrette, she was alone. Milord had 
fallen ill. I was not here. She could support it 
no longer. When I came at night I found her 
dead—dead by drinking the poison landanum 
that they had used whilst dressing her wounds 
todomb her pain. We did all we conld, mon. 
sieur. Is was useless. Her spirit had flown. 
Heaven had taken her to itself !” 

Dick sank into a chair, and covered his face 
with his hands. 

What an ending to a young life—a life that 
fust have been fall of promise, might have 
been so pare, bright, and good ! 

A great pity welled up in his heart for the 
poor lost girl—a pity that still had no regret 
in it; for Ione, by her own wilful, reckless act, 
had robbed herself even in death of the respect 
she should have received. 

In life her ruling power had been vanity, 
and when fate robbed her of her beauty she 
chose death sooner than life with all its possi- 
bilities of becoming purified, of learning sub- 
mission, repentance, and patience, or of 
developing the good which was planted in her 
a3 in all human creatures. 

As she had lived so she perished. Poor, 
unhappy Ione! 





CHAPTER XXXV., AND LAST. 


* Drox, dear!" 

Dick scribbled away as hard as he could, 
and the pleading voice came a little nearer. 

** Dick, darling, aren't you nearly done? Jast 
nearly, darling?” 

‘‘T want to know,” Dick remarked, gasping 
before and addressing some imaginary indi- 
vidaal, ‘ how a poor man is to support a wife, 
a strong, healthy wife, who eats enormously, 
and a strong, healthy child who does likewise, 
if he is never given a moment's peace during 
the day in which to do his work?” 

‘You have been writing since ten this 
morning. Dick, dear!” 

** Algo,”’ continued Dick, still addressing a 
visionary person, ‘‘ what one is to do with the 
aforesaid strong, healthy wife when she refuses 
to go away?” 

Esther made a dart at the pen, and 
eecared it. 

‘** Now,”’ she declared, ‘‘ you shall not touch 
—oe stroke, not another. That's for being 
racel” : 

“ And this,’ exclaimed Dick, springing up 


aad catching the pretty figure round the waist, | 


and drawing it down on his knee, “ and this is 
for daring to defy me, Mrs. Fraser.” 

Mrs. Fraser made a moue, and was 
instantly kiesed by her husband. 

‘* Bat won't you come and talk to us? I 
want you to persuade Mary to do something ?"’ 
she asked, coaxingly. 

** What is that something?” 

“Oaly to sing at this big concert for the 
East-end people." 

“Sounds alarming!" Dick 
roffliog her hair. 

“It isn’t, and I am sure it would do her 
good. She lives far too much alone. Why, I 


observed, 


don’t believe she has dined anywhere but with- 


ne and Lady Agnes for the last two years. She 
is 80 young, and life must have some pleasures 
for her yet, Dick, dear!" 


“I hope go,” Dick said, a little absently. He — 


pulled his wife's head down on his shoulder, 
and held her in a loving embrace. 

‘* Dick,” eaid Esther, after a pause, ‘ when 
did you hear last from Greville ?"’ 

‘* Why do you ask?” inquired Diok, a little 
startled, for his own thoughts were at that 
moment fixed on Greville, who had been a 
wanderer for nearly two years and a half, 
greatly to Dick's regret, and the sorrow of the 
mother living alone in the old Yorkehire 
Castle. 

‘* I don't know why I asked, I was thinking. 
that was all,"" Eather answered, evasively. Not 
to her husband even had she breathed a word 
of the romance she had bailt up ia her heart 
abont her beloved Mary. 

She had never spoken to Mary on the 
subject of Lord Barrackboarne; and, indeed, 
his name was rarely mentioned b;fore Mary. 

‘‘Last time I heard, about three months 
ago, Greville was in Calcutta. I wish he would 
come home, poor old chap!” 

** 80 do I,” agreed Esther, nestling comfort- 
ably on his knee for a moment, and then 
jamping to her feet. ‘‘ Bat this is very luxuri- 
ous, Come and do your daty, Dick, I insist 
that Mary mast sing,and you must insist 
algo.” 

‘If I must I must,” said Dick resignedly, 
and together they left his comfortable study, 
and went to the drawing-room. 

‘‘Mary,” said Diok, going up to a lovely 
vision in summer dress of cool grey, and 
kissing her most anooncernedly, “I am to 
insist that you are to sing!” 

“What children you are! Will you never 
grow up?’ inquired Mary, laughingly. 

‘“* Yes, if you will promise to sing!” was 
Esther's answer. 

‘*My dear—my voice is old and husky !” 

‘* My darling—yon are a lovely little story- 
teller! Old! why Diok, look at her! Isn’t she 
just like our babs? nota day older. I must 
kiss you, Mary |" 

Mary returned the kias with interest, and 
then she looked away through the window. 

“IT will try and sing to please you, Esther,” 
she said, aftera little pause. ‘ No, don't eat 
me. I muat tear myself away. I have gotat 
least » hundred letters to write.”’ 

“* Have Diok’s pen,”’ oried Esther offering 
the same said article. “If you do, it will glue 
you to the chair, and you will never move for 
a whole twenty-four hours.” 

Dick proceeded to chase his wife round the 
room, and, with a laugh, Mary took her 
departure jast as Esther was caught. 

“TI will be with you attwo exactly to- 
morrow, Mary,” cried the pinioned Mrs, Fraser, 
and Mary nodded her head. 

She drove home, deep in thought—pleasant, 
though yet sad enough. Esther's great hap. 
piness was a joy to her, bat it was only 
natural that Mary should feel a longing for 
her share of life’s joy—joy that had ever been 
denied her. This thought only lasted a 
moment, and then she reproached heraeif for 
ever permitting it to come, 

‘‘ If such happiness is denied me, have I not 
others?” She thought of Lady Barrackbourne’s 
tender friendship of Esther, and Dick's devo- 
tion of Lady Agnes Grey's extraordinary lik. 
ing for her, and then of those occasional stray 
letters that came from foreign lands, now and 
then, and seemed to breathe a warm soft 
inflaence—an inflaence of san and flowers, as 
she opened them. Friends she had indeed 
and truly. She smiled faintly as she recalled 
how proud Lord Danstan was when she let 
him come and see her, and how constant and 
true both Lady de Couroy and Miss Martin. 
gale were. 

She knew in her heart of hearts why she 
was shadowed to day. The Indian mail had 
come in many times, but there was no letter 
from Greville. She missed those quiet, earnest 
letters, that seemed to say so much in their 
very silence. 

“ There may be one to-day," she said to her- 
self, as she entered hor house, and the colour 





| came to her cheeks, Her servant took her 


“There is a gentleman in the drawing. 
room. He said he wished to wait for you.” 

Mary walked upatairs slowly. She forgot to 
ask the name of her guest. Her thoughts were 
on the probable letter. She almost forgot there 
was a guest. She opened the door, and entered 
the room rather dreamily. 

The summer sunlight shone in through the 
window and surrounded, as with a halo. 

The man, sitting with his back to the light, 
grey haired, yet still young, handsome, dis. 
tinguished, with his face bronzed and tanned, 
looked at her for an instant in silence. 

How lovely she was, far lovelier than hig 
memory had pictured! 

She came forward, alittle blinded by the 
light, and he spoke her name as he rose. 

She stood still all at once. 

* You!” she said with a gasping sigh. She 
put her hand out for support, and he took it 
in his, took is and drew her near and yes 
nearer. 

“Do not be frightened Mary. It is I~ 
Greville—alive. Feel me, look at me. Ah! yes, 
look at me with those marvellous eyes. Mary, 
I have come home at last. It is for you to say 
if I shall remaia, or go again. Give me your 
answer my love, now, at once!" 

Mary looked at him silently for a moment, 
then hid her face on his breast, That was 
her answer. ; 

(THE END ] 








ETHEL’S FLIRTAT:.ON. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER V. 


Wirz a little ory, Ethel took the letter from 


Annie’s hands and tore it eagerly open. 
“Oh!” she cried, with a gasp, as her quick, 


“How could I ever do it? Gaess what he 
says—what he wants me to do, Annie?” 

‘**] know; he told me on our way here,” she 
said, in a low, unsteady voice. 

Ethel dashed the tear drops from her dark, 
angry eyes, and laughed outright, much to her 
companion’s amazement. 

“] have the greatest mind in the world to 
do what Harry urges,” she declared ; ‘and 
wonldn’t it be a grand revenge — papa and 
Frank Clare! I will do it jast for spite, and 
then it will be so romantic, too.” 


little heiress, and took her hands in hers. 
“On, Ethel!” she murmared, “ don’t marry 


heis so noble, so good, and—and—he worships 
you so!” i 

“‘ Everybody worships me,’’ returned Ethel, 
burying her tear-stained face in her hands; 


romantic it would be to have papa come here 
to-morrow morning and find a note pinned to 
my pillow saying: ‘I shall be far away by 


cause you have left me no alternative between 
to America. I come of a race which would 
they hated. Teil mamma nos to weep for me, 


Ethel.’ Wouldn't that sound affecting?” 
cried Ethel, enthusiastically. ‘‘ Yes, tell him 
I will meet him and the affair shall be carried 
out jast as he proposes. Why, what is the 
matter, Annie? You are looking at me with 
such shocked eyes? ” cried Eshel, with a little 
rippling laugh. 

“*T was thinking how lightly you take what 
to me would bea very solemn matter,” the 
girl answered, slowly, ‘I should deliberate 
long and earnestly, remembering that the 
happiness of two lives for ali time was at 
stake.” 





sunshade, 


“And I always acton the impulse of the 


dark eyes traversed the hastily-written lines, _ 


Annie Wella knelt down before thebeautifal |» 


Mr. Venn to be revenged on anyone, If you ~ 
marry him at all let it be forloveofhim; — 


‘“‘ bat I cannot help thinking, Annie, how very q 


the time you find this. I take this step be- a 
marrying Frank Clare and being packed off ; 
never be coerced into marrying one whom 4 


and think as kindly as you can of your poor ~~ 
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moment, and I never regret it,” returned 
Ethel, r 

And so, much to Annie’s consternation, she 
settled the matter with as little consideration 
asshe would have given the purchasing of a 
ball.dress or a bracelet, and she could readily 
see that only the romance of the arrangement 
was uppermost ia Ethel’s mind. . 

It was an hour later ere the two girls 
parted. 


‘*It may be for years and it may be for ever,” 


quoted Ethel, as she gave her friend a good-bye 
kiss, adding, ‘‘ Bat I shall never forget how 
good a friend you have been to Harry and 
me,”’ 

No one saw Annie as she made her way 
out of the house and out into the bright, 
white moonlight again. Only the pitying 
golden stars shining in the night sky over- 
head saw the great blinding tears that coursed 
down her white cheeks and heard her 
murmur,— 
‘‘ Why should I yearn with all my soul for 
one whose heart is another's? In a few hours 
from now he will be the husband of Ethel, the 
veautifal, petted heiress; then it will be a sin 
so give him one thought.” 

Bat the most pitifal part of all was that the 
words which gave him Ethel for his bride 
came through her who loved him, alas! so 
hopelessly, Ah, what a cruel ordering of 
tate | 

Bat suddenly, as she walked along, a thought 
oame to her, so startling, so terrible, that it 
almost took her breath away. Was it the 
rustling leaves, or was it a voice in her own 
heart that whispered to her softly: “ You can 
will it whether the man you love shall marry 
another or not, Fate has put it into your 
hands!” 

Annie caught her breath with a sharp, 
gasping ory, as, walking slowly down the 
serpentine walk, with her heart and her 
brain inaterrible whirl, some one sprung 
‘from among the shadows of the trees. 

“Do not be startled, Annie, It is I,'’ said 
the deep, earnest, musical voice of Harry 
Venn. “I thought you would never come. 
‘You were gone an age. What is the answer 
ae me, Annie? Is it life or death for 
me?" 


The girl tried to speak, but the words died 
one in a sob in her throat, and he did not 

ear. 

Handsome Harry Venn leaned heavily back 
against the trunk of a tree. 

“You do not speak,” he said, hoarsely, 
‘and suspense is killing me! If she said no, 
‘tell me quickly—I will try to bear it like a 
man. If that is her message, I will go so far 
away that she shall never see my face again, 
and she need never fear of my ever crossing 
her path again!” 

Ah, Heaven! how her heart throbbed as 
she listened! How easy it would be to say no, 
and thus part for ever the man she loved so 
hopelessly from Ethel Whiteley |! 

As this thought passed through her mind 
her anguish was intense. Sarely the angels 
who watched the struggle could find pardon 
for her. 

The next instant she had grown calmer. 
Taere had been a bitter war raging in her 
soul, and at last self sacrifice, right, and duty 
had conquered in the heart of noble, heroic 
Annie Wells, She raised her white face, and 
looked at him with a forced smile, 

‘I gave Ethel your letter, and when she 
‘had finished it she said: ‘Tell Harry it shall 
‘be as he wishes. I will be at the entrance of 
the park at the time designated.’ ”’ 

It cat Annie to the heart to witness the 
young man’s jxy. Oh, how he must love 
happy, dark.eyed, careless Ethel ! 

Daring the drive to her home he conld talk 
of nothing but Evhel, and express to Annie 
hia heartfelt gratitade for carrying the all- 
important letter to his love. 

At length the sleigh, from which the bella 
had been removed, drew up before the little 
cottage that Annie called a home. 


Harry Venn wondered why she trembled so, 
as he deferentially handed her out. 

** Good-bye, little Annie,” he said, still hold- 
ing her little hand, ‘‘and Heaven bless you! 
Always remember what I am going to say to 
you: If at any time through life you ever 
want a friend or need the hep of a strong arm, 
promise me that you will call upon me, no 
matter what part of the world I am in.” 

‘*] will remember your words,’’ she said, 
faintly, She could not have said more had 
her life depended on it. Her heart was zo fall 
she was in constant terror that she would sob 
outright, and that would betray her pitiful 
secret, and death would have been easier to 
bear than that. 

Raising her trembling, ungloved hand to his 
lips he kissed it reverentially ; and with 
another earnest good-bye he was gone, and 
through her gathering tears Annie Wells 
watohed him out of sight. 

Oh! why did Heaven ever send him across 
her path, she wondered, laying her white face 
against the cold stone gate-post. Her life was 
weary enough before, now it would be aun- 
endurable. 

It was no easy ride Harry Venn had before 
him, but an hour's hard driving brought him 
to his destination—a small cottage in the 
subarbe of alittle village some twelve miles 
distant. 

Driving hie horses under shelter, he pro- 
ceeded to make them comfortable for their 
short stand, then with quick steps hurried 
round to the porch. 

Attracted by the sound of horses’ hoofs, an 
elderly woman had come to the door. 

‘Is that you, Harry, my son?” she called, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Why, what in the world brings 
you over from The Firs at a time of night 
when all honest folk should be in bed?” 


‘That does not argue well for yon, 
mother,” laughed the son, cheerily, drawing 
her into the small hall and into the little, 
bright, warm sitting-room beyond just as the 
ebony clock on the mantel chimed the hour of 
twelve. 

‘‘I was very much interested in a book,”’ 
she replied, ‘‘and time slips away when one 
is thus engaged.” 

“I am very fortunate in finding you up, 
mother, dear,’’ said the son, taking the book 
from her and layiog it down on the table. ‘I 
want to talk to you particularly.” 

She looked at him wistfally, yet smiling, as 
she noted how gay and débonnaire he ap- 

ared. 

If there was anything she idolised in this 
world, it was this tall, broad-shouldered, 
handsome son of hers. 

‘“‘T am very willing to hear all that you 
have to say to me,’ she said. “Is it about 
Mr. Whiteley? Has he raised your salary or 
anythiog of that kind, you look so happy, my 
dear boy?” j 

“No,” he said, smiling brightly, ‘‘ it is not 
about him, bat about his daughter, mother, 
that I want to talk to you, and which has 
bronght me all the way over from The Firs 
to-night.” 

He saw her stars and turn pale, and a 
shadow settle on her kind old face. 

She laid her .tand heavily on her boy's 
bowed curly head. 

‘* Have you done that which I warned you 
80 strenuously against when you went into 
that man's employ—have you fallen in love 
with hia daughter, the heiress?” she asked, 
huskily. 

‘Loves goes wherever Heaven intended it 
should, mother,” he answered, ‘I am here 
to tell you the truth, mother. I have fallen 
in love with Ethel Whiteley. Life now would 
be a wreck without her; and—look up and 
smile, mother—my love is not in vain, as my 
darling little Ethel loves me in return.” 

Still the shadow lay on that kindly face. 
She shook her head. 

‘How will it end, Harry?” she asked, 
slowly. ‘Miss Ethel is a great heiress, and 





you are only her father’s secretary.” 


He seemed to catch only one half of the 
sentence, 

“I¢ is to end as all love should—in the 
marriage of Ethel and myself to-morrow, 
mother, and I shall have won the dearest, 
sweetest girl in the whole wide world for my 
wife! Oh, mother, let me see you rejoice, for 
my sake!” he added, eagerly. 

**What do Miss Whiteley’s parents say. 
my son?” she gasped, leaning back weak and 
faint in her old rocker. 

His fair, handsome face flushed, aad he 
hesitated a moment. 

‘TI might as well tell you the whole truth, 
mother, and keep nothing back from you,’’ be 
said, hesitatingly. ‘‘ Ethel’s parents will know 
nothing of it until after itis over. Taoey may 
be a little angry, but they cannot take my 
bride from me.” 

‘Would it be of any use for me to plead 
with you to abandon this rash step, Harry? 
sobbed Mrs, Venn. 

“Not the Icast in the world, mother,’ the 
young man responded, 


CHAPTER VI, 


“Ox! my son, if you would but allow ma 
to explain to you—to convince you—why this 
marriage should never be,’’ she sobbed. ‘Oh! 
Harry, will you listen to me?” 

** I certainly will listen to you, mother,”’ ke 
answered; “bat I tell you beforehand it ia 
useless for you to attempt to convince me that 
this marriage should not take place. Why, 
the bare thought of being separated from her 
almost drives me mad, What then would the 
reality be?" 

She sighed, and a great throbbing pain shot 
through her heart as she realised how well her 
boy must love the beautiful heiress; bat she 
felt it her duty to warn him against that 
fature which, seen through love's glass, looked 
80 rosy and £0 bright. 

‘You have not thought deeply of the conse- 
quence of such a step, Harry,’ she began, 
tremulously. ‘The greatest chasm that could 
ever exist between man and woman lies 
between you two—she is rich and you arc— 
poor!” 

His fair handsome face flashed ani hia 
brown eyes glowed. 

‘‘T am young—life is before me, mother! "’ 
he cried. ‘ Why,I feel strong enough to 2s 
battle with the whole world, and wrest from is 
its richest prizes for her dear sake.’ 

‘You do not count the struggle that must 
be yours ere you gain success,” she went on, 
sadly. ‘And would the heiress be happy in 
sharing your lot daring those years of hard- 
ship? She has been used to every laxury that 
her heart craved and that money could bay. 
These things are necessary to her existence. 
Love has most likely blinded her to the fact 
that you will not be able to provide them. 
Like all young girls, she is romantic; bat 
when the glamour wears off from her love- 
dream, as it is apt to do when she is brought 
face to face with the stern realities of life, will 
she still love you and cling to you then? 
Ab! my son, you should think well of these 
things.” 

‘*T am sure that she will,” declared her son, 
hopefully. “If I thought anything else it 
would kill me, mojher.” 

‘“Bhe is fair of face, bat is she trae of 
heart ?’’ porsisted Mrs, Venn, in a low, husky 
voice. 

‘Why should you doubt it?” he asked, 
proadly, 

‘‘ Because I Know she has the soul of 
cequette,” she answered, steadily. “I had 
your own word for it months ago—that the 
poor young professor who came to The Firs 
to teach her masic went mad for love of her. 
They could not get & master of the languages, 
who, if he was young, could stand the fire of 
the girl's dark eyes. You know what hap- 
pened to the young village doctor, and I might 
go still farther and mention others.” 








“Ethel was not to blame if they could not 
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help falling in love with her,"’ answered the 
loyal lover. 

« She encouraged them, each and every one, 
or matters would never have gous sofar. Do 
not interrupt me; hear me ont, my boy. I 
have seen Miss Whiteley many a time and 
stadied her well—knowing you were thrown 
into such constant contact with her, and 
feating you might fall in love with her. I 
will tel! you what I think. She is as vain 
and shallow as she is beautifal, and mark 
me weil, my sé, she would tire of you and 
your Cevotion ere the honeymoon was well 
over, thin you w.uld remember your mother's 
Warniog.”’ 

He Kad risen enddenly to his feet, his hand- 
some fact pale as death, and the firat coolness 
there had ever been between mother and son 
crept into his voice as he huskily said,— 

**I came heré to ask yon to receive Ethel in 
your home ard take her to your heart as a 
loved daughter; but I see she would have no 
friend in you, ratheran enemy. I shall take 
my bride elsewhere,” 

He took hie hat and walked hastily to the 
door as he spoke, The widow followed him. 

* Harry,” she said, huskily, “you are all I 
havein the world ; do not leave mein anger. 
i could not bear it—s mother’s devotion out- 
weizhs all else in thie world, When you 
marry bring your bride to me. I—I—will 
love her for your sake, if for nothing else.” 

He thanked his mother and kissed her with 
a smile on his lips, but as he hurried away 
he cou'd not restrain the depression that, like 
& Warciog of coming evil, stole over him. He 
would have undersiced what it meant had he 
known what was happening to Annie Wells at 
that moment. 

When the sleigh had turned the curve in 
the road and disappeared from sight, Annie 
pasced siowly up the path to the house, but on 
the threehold she came to a dead halt, and the 
awfal cry thet rose to her throat died away on 
her lips in an awfnl gasp, for at the first 
glance ebe saw a sight that fairly rooted her to 
the door. way, and thatsight was the tall, gaunt 
form of her aunt, 

Her little hands clinched tightly together, 
she trembled from head to foot. She did not 
attempt tc utter a word, and she dared not 
attempt to pass the irate woman. Therewas 
blank cilence fora moment, then the storm 
barat. 

And euch a storm! Mrs. Wells, the miller’s 
wife, was a virago; she had never curbed her 
anger in her life, and it was at a white heat 
now. 

Annie bowed her head before the tempest 
like & Icat in the whirlwind. 

Mrs, Wells strode up to the little shrinking 
figure and grasped. her so cruelly by the arm 
that there were marks of the talon-like fingers 
upon it for weeks afterwards. 

‘Where havs you been, girl? Whois the 
men who drove up here with you just now 
ané kissed your hand as he helped you ont of 
that sleigh? Speak, I say! Who is he, and 
where have jou been at this honr of the 
night?’ 

**I—T—cannot answer you, ann,” sighed 
the girl, wearily, 

She cared not add that she bad takena 
golemn oath never to betray that she had seen 
Yarry Vern that night, or that he had driven 
her over to The Firs and back. 

She attempted wearily to pass her aunt, bat 
the irate woman barred her entrance. 

“ You wiil never set foot in this house until 
I know who that man is, and where you've been 
with him, girl!” she oried, shrilly. ‘Do 
you hear?” 

“You may kill me if you choose, aunt,” 
ey poor Annie, with a gasping, tearless 

, &3 Bhe sunk down on the porch in a little 
dark hear; “bat I will not—oh! I cannot— 
reveal to you where I have been or with whom. 
I dare not!” 

“Then you can go back to the place where 
you've been, You can’t. come in here,” 
— the miller’s wife, turning on her 
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“Sadrely, aunt, you wovldn't—you don’t 
mean to turn me away from the only roof I 
have ever known on a night like this?” 
gasped the girl. ‘See, it is beginning to 
snow again. Oh, Heaven! I have no place 
to go to in all the wide world.” 

* Once for ail,” oried the miller’s wife, ‘' ill 
you make a clean breast of the effair? Miad, 
that isn’t saying I'll pardon you either.’ 

Annie shook her head dambly, snd the next 
instant the door of the only home she had aver 
known was shut with a bang in her white, 
terrified face. 

For one moment the girl stood, white and 
pa B leaning heavily against the frame- 
work of the door for support, 

‘Heaven help me! Where ia all the wide 
world can I go?”’ she moaned, raising her 
pale, sgonised face to the night sky. 

The wind had now veered to the north. 
Denese clouds obscured the moon’s pale rays, 
leaving the world in inky darknecs, and the 
rising storm of great snow-flakes commenced 
to sift down silently over the sleeping world. 

She turned slowly and made her way through 
the terrible storm out to the highway, wonder- 
ing if one pang of remorse would wring her 
aunt's héartif they found her cold and dead 
among the snow-drifts when the light came'on 
the morrow, 

Annie was young, and, for all her frtnre 
was so dreary, lifo was sweet to her. 


When she reached the curve e rosd she 
saw the lights of the station ff, ana as 
she stood there the words of Venr Came 


back to her: “If you are eveFin wantof a 
friend cous to me.” 

Heaveti Help her! Was she ever so ninch in 
need of # friend as now? 

If she could sce him for one little moment 
perhaps he could tell her what to do, Ste 
decided to wait at the bend of the road ontil 
he drove past with Ethel on his way tc the 
station. 

Two hours in the cold and the driftingsnow. 
How it passed the girl never knew. At length 
the hour of four sounded from a far.cff steeple. 
They must soon come now, end with the 
thought she heard the sharp ring of hoofs nad 
the whirl of the belliess sleigh. They came 
nearer, nearer—she could hear their whieper- 
ing voices. 

« Ethel—Venn!” she calfed, sobdbingly. 
Harry drew rein with an exclamation of 
amazement, 

“It ia I~—Annie, she sobbed, meking her 


way to them ; and in a few broken words she 
told them what had happened, and implored | 


them to tell her where she could go—what she 
could do, 

‘* There is no way that I can see but tc take 
her with naas a companion to me, Harry,’ 
deolared Ethel. 

The proposition staggered him. To havea 
third party along during the honeymoon 
that he had been thinking of enjoying alone 
with his bride was anything but pisasant to con- 
template ; and then again, he had not cal- 
culated upon an extra expense of this kind. 
Bat of course Ethel never stopped to think of 
this. In that moment he began to dimly 
realise what his mother had meant when she 
told him how utterly unit the pretty butter- 
fly Ethel was to be a pocr casn's wife, 

Still in the blinduess of bis love for her be 
could refase her nothing, 

Harry helped Annie into the sleigh, and so 
that part of the affair was settled, and Ethel 
went on with her conversation which had been 
interrupted by the sudden appearance of Annie 
—went on to tell how caationsly ehe had 
slipped from the house, but how. on passing 
the library, she was startled at findiog her 
father up at that unseemly honr writing at 
his desk, but that, though he nervously raised 
his head as she tiptoed down the corridor, she 
was quite sure he had not seen her. 

Bat alas! how often in this world human 
calculations fail. Even as she spoke there 


was suddenly heard the sharp, clear sound of 
hoofs on the keen early morning air. 
“Tt is your father, Ethel!” said Harry, 


hoarsely. ‘' There will be a terrible race of it. 
or take you from me only over my dead 
yl” 

Ethel:began to sob hysterically. 

Nearer—nearer cams the vehicle in the rear. 
Yes, it waa Mr, Whiteley’s thandering voice 
fiercely urging on the pair of blacks, and each 
mement they were gaining on Venn's tired out 
horses, 

* Oh!” sobbed Ethel, hysferically, ‘ there 
will be a duel, I'm sure, and he will kill you, 
Harry, and perhaps me; too! When he is 
angry he is terrible, Ob, Harry! oh, Annie: 
what shall I do? How I wish I had not 
come! He will kill yon before my very 
eyes!” 

One moment more and both sleighs were 
abreast of each other at the station in the 
bright glare of the Jamps., 

‘tHalt.! Stop where you are!” cried the 
lawyer, springiog from his vehicle and 
approaching she trio, ‘‘ What are you doing 
here with my daughter, sir?" he thundered. 
‘Speak! I command you!” 

“Oh, Annie,” Ethel gasped. ‘' What sha!l 
we do?” ; 

I ‘will save him—and yon,” whispered 
Annie Wells, huskily. 

The thought of Harry Venn in danger 
nerved the girl to action as nothing else in 
| this world could have Gone. A sadden in- 
i spiration came to her—it was the only way to 
save him, 

In that moment of horrible suspsnse Aanic 
threw herself before Harry and faced the angry 





man. 
© Your daughter came with Harry ana me,” 
she seid. 

« With you!” he cried, resoiling, and Isok- 
ing from one to the cther in intense surprise, 
| Suddenty his face cleared, and « light broke 
over if, 

‘ Am I to understand that it ia you, Miss 
Wells, and not my daughter Sthel, who is 
eloping in this mad fashion with my secretary, 
and that Ethel has come down to the train 
with you two to see you off? Is this what! 
am to undersfand, and is it the truth, girl? 
he asked, sternly. 
| Annie raised her aweet, pure young face to 
| the night sky, and murmured, under her 
: breath, to the recording angels,— 

‘‘ Heaven parden me for my first wilfn: 
faslehood |” 

Slowly she tarned to the angry man and 
' anewered,— 

* Yes.” 

That word savei them, In that moment 
both Harry and Eshel divined her inteatione. 
She had put herself in Ethel's place to aver: 
@ storm. * 

‘In that cage I own that I am at Faulé, ant 
i an apology iz dae you, Venn,” said the lawyer. 
‘OF course, if you choose to slops with Annio 
Wella it isno affair of mine; but I say B gen 
will return to The Firs you and Annié 1 
have » fine wedding to atone for this little 
misunderstanding. Eshel was wrong in com- 
ing to the train with you at thig unseemly 
hour; still, it was but a slight cffence. Come, 
get into my sleigh; you must return to the 
house af once,” he said to E:hel, in a voice 
che dared not gainsay. 

Owing to the etrange turn «ffaira had taken 
Harry dared make no protest against this, but 
with a heart in bis bosom as heavy as lead 
he saw Ethel placed in her father's sleigh and 
driven off in the direction cf home, and he waz 
Isft slone with Annie. 

“Do not qnite bate ms for calling you 
my love,” she whispered, in a stifling voice. 
* He would have kilied you had he known the 
trnth, and then I should have died too.” 

The great excitement and nervous strain 
had been too much for her. With the last 
word ehe uttered she fell down in a dead faixt 
at his feet, 





CHAPTER VIL. 


Tre death like faintness which had seized 
Annie Wells was but momentary. As Harry 
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Venn sprung forward to raise her to the seat 
in the carriage, ehe shrank from his touch 
with a deep sob. ‘ 

« Annie,” he said, huskily, as he raised her 
to the seat beside him, “how shall I attempt 
to thank you for what you have done for Ethel 
and me ?—you saved us.” 

“<J—I am so glad you are—not—angry,” 
she faltered, still sobbing; “but I saw no 
other way, and—and—I thought if be knew 
the truth he woald kill you, Yon would never 
have raised your hand to defend yourself 
against Ethel’s father, would you?” 

“No,” he admitted, adding, “ but now that 
the plan has fallen through, I must turn my 
thoughts in another direotion and think my 
way ont of this pecaliar dife ma.” 

‘Would you allow me to make a surgges- 
tion?” said Annie, timidly. 

“Yes; why not?” he answered, despsir- 
ingly, adding, “ there are times when a man’s 
brain is too benumbed to think, and this is 
one of them. I shonld be glad of your sug- 
gestion, of course. What is it?” 

“IT would advise you to return at oncé to 
Mr. Whiteley,” she réplied, slowly. ‘‘ Tell him 
you—you missed the train—which is the truth 
—see! itis just starting—and say that you 
and Annie Wells have talked over the 
situation calmly, and Have concladed not to 
elope.” 

“Why, what a clever brain you have, 
Annie!” he cried, admiringly. ‘: Bat,” he 
went on earnestly, ‘where could you go, 
now that your aunt has turned you from her 
door?” 

‘It does not matter much what becomes of 
me,” she answered, drearily. ‘No one in the 
whole wide world cares for me.” 

The words and the pathetic manner in 
which they were uttered touched his hears 
strangely, e 

“ Do not say that, my dear girl,” he replied, 
quickly, ‘‘I care what becomes of you, You 
have planned for me, and nicely. Now hear 
my plan for you. You must return to The 
Firs as Ethel’s companion. I have turned 
the matter over rapidly bat effectively in my 
pon - yee and I see no other way. Do 
you ” 

“TI will do whatever you think best,”’ she 
faltered, 

Without another word he turned the horses’ 
heads about, and in less than an hour’s time 
the towers of The Firs loomed in sight, 
_ _ It took great courage to return, but under 

the circumstances Harry dared risk it. His 
longing to be near Ethel overpowered every 
other feeling. 

Mr. Whiteley, who waa just then relating 
the early ‘morning episode to his wife, and the 
part Ethel had taken in it, was amazed when, 
glancing from the window, he saw his secre. 
tary and Annie coming up the road. 

“They have missed the train and are 
returning, jast as I told you they would," he 
declared, triampbantly. We will take him 
back, of courte, That little affair is no con- 
cern of curs,’’ 

‘Certainly not,” assented his wife; ‘ we 
must ignore it entirely. But*I cannct hel 
wondering why he brought the Wells girl 
here. You had better go down to the ch 
to mest them and find that ont, Leonard.” 

Mr, Whiteley acted upon his wife's advice. 

Tt was rather embarrassing to Harry when 
the lawyer ovafronted bim with a humorous 
smile on Hie face, 

“ We mieced the train, sir,” he said, “and 
—and we have both decided to postpone the 
affair—for the prevent.” 

‘‘ And have come back to resume your place 
notil your murtiage is conetimmated ?” eng- 
gested Whiteley. 

“ Thad hardly dared hope for such leniency 
at your hands, sir,” returned Harry, frankly. 
* My object in coming to you thie morning 
was to secure Annie # home beneath your 
roof for the present, as Mises Ethel’s com. 














psnion, if it i# possible.” 
‘My doors are open to both of yon,” | 


declared Mr, Whiteley, heartily, delighted at ' ¢arn, of course, and had been watching the 


the return of his secretary. 

As Harry helped Annie out of the sleigh, 
he noticed with pitying eyes, how white her 
pretty face was, and he wondered if the time 
would ever come when he could repay her for 
what she had done for Ethel and himeelf. 

In the lower corridor Harry met Francis 
Clare. He bowed stiffly, and would have 
passed on, but Clare stopped him. 

“IT would like a few words with you, Mr. 
Venn,” he said, eagetly. “ Will you step 
into the library?” 

** Whatever you have to say to me can be 
said as well here as elsewhere,” returned 
Harry, havghtily. 

‘As you please,” replicd Clare, instantly 
coutrolling the ugly gleam that shot into his 
eyes. “I have only to say that I ask your 
pardon for the words I uttered last night at 
the ciub, I would not have mentioned Miss 
Ethel's name in that manner for worlds had 
T not been flushed with wine. May I hope 
that you wilf forget it, and withhold ail know- 
ledge of it from her father?” 

Venn bowed coldly. 

“You are very kind,” said Clare, holding 
ont hie hand, but withont deigning to notice 
this overture of friendship, Harry passed on 
to the study. 

‘* How 1 should like to crush that insolent 
fellow,” muttered Clare, gazing after the 
receding figure of the handsome secretary 
with a scowl of malignant hate. And he 
wondered vaguely how pretty dark-syed Ethel 
could have helped falling in love with him if 
she were thrown constantly in his company, 

Mr. Whiteley had sought Clare at once, on 
his return from that early-morning trip, and 
had proceeded to give him a complete résumé 
of the affair, adding triumphantly: ‘“‘ You see 
both you and my wife were wrong and I 
was right. It is the Wells girl and not my 
Ethel that young Venn cares for.” 

These facts had lifted a great load from 
Clare'smind. In that case, he concluded, he 
could afford to be very fracions and friendly 
toward the young secretary, and as there was 
no’other lover in the field he could proseoute 
hie wooing of the lovely heiress with all pos- 
sible despatch. 

There was certainly a very urgent reason 
why he should marry the heiress with all 
haste, as the note which he had received two 
days previons implied. There were but a few 
lines, written in a very cramped hand, and 
which ran as follows :—- 


‘‘ Dear CuaRE, 

“TI cannot understand why you are stay: 
ing so long down in Westmoreland. Affairs are 
getting pretty hot for you here‘in London. If 
you will take an old friend’s advice you will 
gather together all your available cash and 
leave the country, givisg London a wide 
berth. — Yours hastily, “ CuesHam,” 


‘“‘ Letters of this kind ate best made way 
with af s00n as read; they are dangerous to 
have about one,” he mnttered, Crawing his 
straight, handsome’ brows: down into a deep 
frown. ‘As Chesham says, I am loitering 
here too long, My marriage with Ethel 
Whiteley muet take place at once—say within 
a fortnight, If I can outwit the fellows who 
are on my track for that length of time all will 
be well. Iam playinga desperate game, ard 
for high stakes, If coolness and courage go 
for anything I shall win. Little Ethel is 


beautifal béyond words, and bae a temper all 


her own; but when.she becomes Mrs. Francis 
Clare will be curbed quickly enough.” 
And as he muttered the words a laugh that 
Was not pleasant to hear broke from his lips. 
Tearing into shreds the crampled note which 
had led him into this'train of thought, Clare 
cast them to the winds, lighted a cigar, and 


strolled down the winding walk toward the | 


main road. 

At that moment a very interesting scene 
was taking place in Eshel’s boudoir. 

Evel had expected Annie and Harry to re- 


main road for them. 

Annie had no sooner entered the room ere 
ehe was subjected to a bear-like hug from the 
; ivtpalsive little heiress, and Ethel’s curly 
| head wag butied on her breast. 

“Oh, Annie!” cried Ethel, breathlessly, 
| ow nobly you same fo my rescue! I 
} can never forget it; I thonght I should die 
| from sheet terror when papa overtdok ue 
in that mad race. That happy thonght of 
yours of claiming Harry for your lover, and 
leading him to beliéve he was eloping with 
you averted a catastrophe. Bat how awfally 
pale you look. Still, it is not to be wondered 
at after all that Was bsppened. Sit down, 
dear, while I tel! you the rest of it—the 
worst part is to come.” 

Annie suffered Ethel to take off her wraps, 
and together the two young girls sat dovn on 
the velvet divan before the glowing grate, te 
talk the matter over. 

Yea, the worst port of the affair is still te 
be told,” répeated Eihel, raising her toar 
stained face to Annis, ‘and it is this,— 

* For some little distance on our Way home 
papa epoke never a word, but siddenly he 
turned and looked very searcbingly into my 


ce. 

“« Ethel,’ he said, slowly, ‘the more I turn 
this affair over in my mind the more deubis f 
find arising. Are you quite sure you are tell 
ing me the truth in regard to this matter?’ 

** My face finshed hotly. 

‘** You haves no right to mistrust me!’ 1 
declared, vehemently. 

‘Bat I conld see that evasive answor did 
not please him. 

“*T have concluded to pnt this matter to a 
thorough test, Ethel,’ he raid, slowly; ‘and 
that is, if you marry Mr. Clare within cne 
month’s time I will believe that no intérest 
save friendship for Miss Wells prompted you 
to take such an active paré ia this effair. 
Refuse, and—well, perhaps it is best not te 
tell the plan I have formed, but this much I 
will say, it shall be made the groundwork for 
a dnel between Mr. Venn and myself. It is 
' gn inault to me that he shoald dare jecparfise 
my daughter's fair name in such a manner!’ 

‘ I uttered a little sharp ory of terror, but 
he held up his hand, enjoinirg silence. 

‘** Mind, I shall not say one word even te 
my late secretary, shonid IT see him, about the 
outcome of this «ffair until the time cf pro- 
bation is np. After that—we shall ses what 
we shall see.’ 

““« Papal’ I oried, vehemently, ‘f am a 
Whiteley. I come of a race wito would not 
miatry where they do not love. I would die 
firet}*”’ 


—_—— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Pretty Ethel raieed her lovely tear-stainst 
, face und looked earnestly at Annie. 

i ‘Now that you know ali,” she cobbed, 
wringing her little white hands, “ what would 
you advise me to do?” 

“Oh, if ITonly knew how to advise you I 
would do it,” retarned Annie, ‘ but I do not.” 

“T have been turning the situation over 
; @very possible way in my own mind,’ con- 
, tinued Ethel, ‘‘and I can see but one path 
' that might bridge over the present trouble; 
' but I cannot tell how ic might end. I—I~— 
: Gould accept the attentions of Mr. Clare, and 

that would cause papa to relax his vigilance, 
| and then some day when they were least ox- 
pecting it I could marry Harty.” 

‘*T should nevet have dreamed of stch az 
ingenious plan,” said Arnie. ‘ Whata clever 
brain you must have, Ethel.” 

‘* Necessity stimulates invention,” declared 
| the Heiress, adding: ‘‘ You are to tell Harry 
| my plan, and say to him that he must not feel 
| One pang of jealoasy if he sees me often witk 
| Francis Olare, for every thotght of my heart 
You will have an oppor- 





| will be for himself. 
; tunity of telling hitn to-night. There will be 
gnests here this afternoon—I shall send for 
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Harry to come to the drawing-room. You can 
tell him then. Oh! how happy I am that he 
has been reinstated as papa's secretary, and 
you a3 my companion, Annie,” 

The entrance of Mrs. Whiteley put a stop 
to all farther exchange of confidences between 
the two girls, 

Annie rose, and on some slight pretence 
quitted the boudoir for her own room. 

‘‘Tam glad to have the opportanity of find- 
ing you alone, my dear,” said Mrs, Whiteley, 
ensconciny herself comfortably in one of the 
laxarious lounging.chairs. 

“‘T hope you do not intend to lecture me, 
mamm3,”’ cried the heiress, petulantly ; “ my 
head aches, If you have anything unpleasant 
to = do please save it for another time, will 
you ” 

The mother's haughty face relaxed into a 
pecoliar smile, 

‘I think I expressed my sentiments forcibly 
enough in regard to this morning’s mad exploit 
when your father brought you home,”’ she said, 
calmly, adding: ‘‘I wish to talk to you now 
on quite a different subject—about the two 
young ladies—the Misses Ejlis—who will be 
our guests for a fortnight. Come and sit 
down here on this hassook at my feet.” 

Reluctantly Ethel obeyed. It was useless 
to resist, although she well knew that her 
mother’s ‘little talks” ended in sharp 
ieotures, 

“You have never seen the daughters of my 
old friend. I want to tell you what they 
are like,” she pursued. 

‘*T know, mamma,” declared Ethel. ‘ Laura 
isa blonde—a magnificent creature—so the 
society papers describe her, and Maud is dark, 
like a Spanish princess," 

* Verv beautifal girls, both of them,” re- 
sumed Mrs, Whiteley, adding slowly: ‘‘and it 
isthe one hope of their mother’s heart that 
Mr. Ciare will fancy either one or the 
other." 

**T hope from the bottom of my heart that 
ke may, mamma,” declared Ethel, heartily. 
‘They must be charming girls.” 

‘** Taev could not fiad a more eligible parti, 
either of them,” Mra. Whiteley, went on, tak- 
ing no notice of Eshel’s remark. ‘‘ Bat what 
I wish to consult you about, my dear, is your 
wardrobe, I feel reluctant to tell you this, 
still it is my duty. Toey will throw youcom. 
pletely in the shade, I fear; you cin do no 
more than to take pains with your toilet.” 

Ethel raised her dark, dimpled face, and her 
mother readily discerned a bright crimaon 
flash like the heart of a wild red rose on 
sither cheek. 

From her earliest infancy Ethel had been 
vain—it was her besetting sin. Had not her 
mirror told her how lovely she was? Was not 
her beauty the theme of conversation where- 
ever she went? Did not every young man 
whom she met surrender his heart to her at 
she first glance? And did not the young 
artist say, who had visited Westmoreland 
only a few short weeks before,—‘ If I could 
produce that face of hers on canvas it would 
make my fortune!” 

It was certainly a great blow to her pride, 
knowing this, to be told in so many worda 
that she would be thrown so completely in the 
shade when the Ellis sisters came. The 
thought piqued her. 

Soe looked forward to their arrival with 
more than ordinary interest. 

Toey were certainly not ordinary girls. 
‘Ethel had to admit that when she saw them— 
bat as for being so very mach more beaatifal 
than herself, she rather doubted it. 

She smiled amusedly as she thought of her 
mother’s words, when Laura Eliis adroitly 
— the conversation to bear upon Francis 
Clare. 

‘* [have never seen him,” said Laura, fasten- 
ing a spray of white heath in her blonde 
tresses, ‘‘ bat they say he is the very beau 
idéal of all that a young man ought tobe. Is 
he dark or fair, Ethel ? ” 

“Dark,” returned Ethel, and she smiled 
sgain ag she saw the look of intense satisfac- 








tion with which Miss Laura greeted this intsl- 
ligence. ‘ You will see him at lancheon,’’ she 
added. 

“T shall know at the first glance whether I 
shali like him or not,” chimed in Mand, with 
&@ malicious glance at her elder sister which 
that young lady did not pretend to notice. 

Both gicls took especial pains with their 
toilet. Laura was resplendent ia psle-blae 
silk with silver garnitures, while Mand was 
like a poet's dream in rose cashmere and 
floating crimson ribbons, 

Ethel wore a plaid dresa which her mother 
cordially hated, bat of which Harry was par- 
ticnlarly fond. 

For the first time in her life Ethel found 
herself wondering vaguely if Clare would fancy 
either one of the two sisters, who seemed to 
have visited The Firs for the sole purpose of 
winning him. They did not know whether 
or not Clare was interesting in herself—and 
it was evident they did not care, they felt so 
confident of their o-vn superior charms and 
their capability of winning him fcom her. 

No wonder Ethel felt piqaed at the situa. 
tion, 

Oae glance as they entered the dining-room 
showed her that Harry was not present, and 
Annis had not joined them on accountof a head- 
ache; but Mr. Clare was there, haughty, hand- 
some, and self. possessed, seated on Mr. White- 
ley's right. 

Ethel could not help but watch him with 
considerable curiosity as the two beauties 
were presented tohim. There wasadmiration 
in his eyes, but certainly not as mach as when 
they had first rested upon her own fair face. 

A sudden temptation came to her to show 
the beauties they would have no chance what- 
ever of wianiog him if she chose to keep him 
by her side. 

The idea seemed to fairly take possession of 
her. Not that she loved Harry less, but she 
meant to show the Ellis girls that handsome 
Francis Ciare was hopelessly in love with 
herself. 

At luncheon Ethel exerted herself to please 
agshe had never exerted herself before, and 
for the ficat time since he had been at The 
Fics she was gracious and wondrously pleasant 
with Clare. 

There was sleighing after luncheon, and, 
to Harry Venn's intense annoyance, as he 
watched the group from the study window, he 
saw Olare take his place by Ethel’s side. 

Was Ethel’s natare so light and buoyant 
she could forget so easily the grievous dis- 
appointment of the morning? Taney had been 
so near to happiness, and if his plan had not 
failed Ethel would have been his bride by that 
time. 

Is was evident she was not thinking of it or 
of him, or she could not look in Olare's face 
and laugh so blithely. 

With a heavy heart and a more wretched 
feeling than he had ever known before, Venn 
turned to his work; bas it seemed impossible 
to fix hia mind upon it. 

At that moment he caught sight of Annie 
passing the study door, He knew she was 
going to the library. Ciosing his desk abruptly, 
he arose aad followed her. 

He was thankfal to find her there alone. 

He went hastily up to her, impalsively 
catching both of her little hands in his, gazing 
eagerly into her averted face. 

‘Tell me how everything stands, Annie; I 
am dying tokaow,” he said, huskily, ‘‘ What 
did Ethel’s father say to her? Of course he 
does not suspect or—or—he would never have 
received me into his family again.” 

‘* That difficulty has been bridged over, bat 
@ new one has presented itself,” returned 
Annie, and she proceeded to give him the 
message Ethel had entrusted her with—that 
she must receive Clare's attentions for a little 
while to allay her father’s suspicions as to the 
trae state of affairs. 

Harry’s handsome face turned very pale ag 
he listened. 

“It I must I will i | to endure it the beat I 
can,” he returned, huskily. ‘‘ Bat, oh! Annie, 





you do not know the fierce pain it wrings from 
the heart of a man ever so slightly inclined to 
jealousy to see another clasp the hand of the 
one he loves.” 

‘*T—I—can understand it, and sympathize 
with you,” the girl answered, in a low, falter. 
ing voice. 

‘They say it is wrong to worship any one 
in this world, but I cannot help idolizing my 
bonny Ethel,” he went on. “I often wonder 
if it is given to the generality of men to love as 
intensely as Ido. If I were evar to lose her it 
would kill me. My great love has taken 
possession of me completely. When I am with 
her I forget the whole world. But I am 
tiring you listening to me,” he said, suddenly, 
noting how pale and weary ber sweet face 
looked. 

She shook her head. 

‘‘Oh! Annie, if you knew the comfort to me 
of finding a friend to whom I can speak 
unrestrainedly about my darling, you woald 
understand how I appreciate your friend- 
ship.”’ 

So, untilthe evening gloaming fell around 
them on that short wintry afternoon, Annie 
Wells patiently listened to him, and no one 
looking at the girl's calm face could have told 
that her heart was breaking. She sat pale, 
cold, and stiil, listening to his plans and hopes 
—how he trusted some day to be rich and 
famous, and all for Eshel’s sake—Ethel whom 
he loved so well, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Twat evening, in the drawing-room at The 
Firs, was the most wretched Harry Venn ever 
remembered to have passed. 

Again Annie pleaded a headache, and was 
not present, and he found himself obliged to 
attempt the entertaining of the Misses Ellis 
in turn. 

They were beautifal, but, like most beautifal 
girls, he found them wearily insipid. They 
could not understand the leading topics of 
the day, much less converse about them. He 
could only chain their attention when he 
spoke of balls, and gaieties of all sorts, pretty 
girla and who their escorts were; but even 
while he talked to them he did his best to 
catch what Clare was saying to Eshel that 
brought such & vivid flash to her cheeks. 

How he longed to take him by ths 
shoulders and fling him bodily from the room, 
saying,— 

** Woo, covet, long for my dark-eyed Ethel 
as much as you like, you can never gain her, 
tor she is mine—my promised bride!" 

As for Ethel she purposely avoided meet- 
ing Harry’s anxious reproachfal brown eyes. 

‘‘ He does not like it, bat I cannos help it,” 
she thought, turning her dark ourly head 
away. 

No matter what part of the room she was 
in, Clare followed her like a shadow, and it 
was like stimulating wine to Ethel to note the 
angry, jealous glances the two beauties 
would dart at her from under their lowering 
brows. 

From that night Clare acquired new value 
in Ethel's eyes. 

It was delightfal to her to see that she 
could win so easily a man whom every other 
young girl about her longed for, and the arch 
glances of coquetry she gave him emboldenei 
him. She had never given him an oppot- 


tunity before to show how really fasciaating Se 


he could bs, and he exerted himself to miko 
the most of the present occasion. 

Ethel told herself, when she reached her 
room that night, that she had never imagined 
Frances Clare one half so agreeable as she 
had found him on this particalar evening. — 

Both Laura and Maud Ellis tried to hide 
their chagrin, but to Ethel it was very 
apparent. 

‘How do you like Mr. Olare, girls?" she 
inquired, innocently; ‘ charming, isn't he?" 

“Yes,” admitted Laura, ‘‘and the hand- 
somest man I have ever met, I think. What 
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do you think, Maud?” she asked, turning to 
her sister. 

“‘He is not one half so handsome as the 
grave young secretary,” was Manud's comment, 
‘‘and,” she added, with a laugh, ‘' I am quite 
sure I would set my cap for Mr. Venn if he 
were Only rich. What a pity it is that all of the 
really nice ones are so shockivgly poor! ’ 

‘*Maud,” said her sister, sharply, ‘if I 
thonght there was any danger of your falling 
in love with that poor secretary, I woald tele- 
graph to mamma to send for you at once. 
You muét not encourage him or attempt to 
flirt with him. He must not fall in love with 

ou.” 
ar There is really no danger of his falling in 
love with her, my dear,’ said Ethel, dryly, 
‘“‘ for Mr. Venn already has a sweetheart.” 

The week that followed was very satisfactory 
to Francis Clare. He flattered himself that 
he had made considerable headway with Ethel 
—more than she possibly realised herself. 

Both Laura and Mand Ellis did their best 
to attract him; bat it was quite useless; he 
had no eyes nor ears for any one save Ethel. 

It was a novelty to the girl to be wooed by 
so gracefola lover. Harry Venn never paid 
ber compliments, never flattered her ; his love- 
making was very prosaic, Frank Clare proved 
to be the very ideal of # lover, as Laura Ellis 
had once said, 

He told her in a thousand different delicate 
ways how much he appreciated her, and how 





dear she was growing to him, and the delicate | 


flattery was like incense to her. 

She grew to look for his coming and take 
pleasure in his presence; but she slways 
excused herself by calling it in her own mind 


A TERRIBLE ORDEAL. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER VY. 


Dr. Netaerton would not hear of Mr. 
Gibzon's attempting to seek for lodgings that 
night, Indeed, the young man was 0 terribly 
shaken and unnerved that even a less kind- 
hearted employer would probably have done 
what the doctor did—insisted on the classical 
tutor’s accompanying him to his own house, 
and becoming his guest, at least for a few 


ays, 

As has been hinted before, Dr. Netherton 
was— just a trifle—under his wife's rule. 

Even in the agitation of that terrible evening 
he was glad to perceive Mr. Gibson had a 
polish and courtesy of manner he did not 
always find in his assiatants. 

In spite of those years in Germany, he did 
not seem to have taken to long hair, smoke- 
scented garments, or that general carelessness 
of appearance which so often marks the learned 
Teuton. 

The Doctor gave @ sigh of satisfaction as he 
decided his wife could not possibly object to 
the guest he was bringing her, and then almost 
suddenly asked Mr. Gibson if he had ever been 
in that part of England before. 

‘* Never,” was the prompt reply. ‘‘ Bat I 
have heard of Boxall'’s ever since my own 
schooldays, and I am very anxious to cee it.’”’ 

“It's a nice place,” said Dr. Netherton, 
simply; ‘‘and at Little Dornington there is 
some .really first-rate society. Of course, no 
one lives in the old town—it is simply 


“only @ littie flirtation” which would endin , hideous!” 


a few short weeks. 


“I thought it had a population of some 


Harry Venn saw this state of affairs with _ thousands?” 


growing alarm. 

To Annie he went with all his troubles, 

“T cannot endure this another day, Annie," 
he cried. ‘ You must induce Ethel to marry 
me at once—to end this farce. When I see 
that man whom [I abominate so thoroughly 
bend his dark handsome head so near my 
Ethel that she must feel his breath upon her 
cheek, it drives me nearly mad. They have 


arranged fora party to Windermere to-night | 


—bat Ethel ahall not go with Clare—I swear 
it! Tell her what I say, Annie,” 

Bat Aunie shrank back from carrying euch 

& message. 
_ “It is quite useless to say anything about 
itnow, Mr. Venn.” she said, gently, “for I 
am very positive Ethel has already promised 
to accompany him,” 

A terrible whiteness stole over his face ; she 
understood what it meant later on, 

“Then you refuse to take my message to 
her, Annie?’ he asked, sharply. 

‘‘ -I—would rather not,” she answered, 

‘ Tell me one thing," he implored, ‘‘ you are 
& young girl like Ethel, you can understand 
her better perhaps than I can—tell me, Annie, 
do you think my darling is learning to care for 
Clare? Sometimes that horrible fear assails 
me ; but I drive it quickly from me. I want 
your honest opinion. Of all the world you 
will tell me the truth.” 

He saw the tears start to her pretty blue 
eyes, and he would have been something 
less than haman—knowing she was weepin 
for pity for him—not to have bent his h 
as a brother might have done—and kissed 
them away ! 

Neither of them saw Ethel, who had entered 
the room at that instant, and who stood rooted 
to the doorway, gazing on the unexpected 
scene, 

Her pride was stabbed to the quick as, 
noiselessly as she had entered, she turned 
swiftly and left the room. 


(To be continued.) 








_Txcsz who aim only at accomplishments 
Will accomplish but little. 





“Yes. I ought to have said no one lived 
there who could possibly live anywhere else. 
Now, Mr. Gibson, here we are at the Lodge, 
as they call my house, though really it is part 
of the main bailding. You must let me wel- 
come you to Boxall’s. I hope you may do 
— usefal work here, and be happy among 
us!” 

‘*Thank you!” replied the young tutor, 
pushing back the words which rose to his lips 
that he shonid never be happy »gain. ‘' I hope 
I may deserve your confidence ! ’’ 

There was no timefor more. Dr. Netherton 
had pushed open the door of the morning- 
room, and they were in the presence of his 
wife and Muriel Sinclair. 

The tutor was conscious of a pretty room, 
bright with fire and lamplight. radiant with 
all the pleasant trifles a refined woman gathers 
round her, and that a lady with a strangely 
softened look on her handsome face was 


| welcoming him, and congratulating him on his 


wonderfal escape. 

People called Mra. Netherton proud and dis- 
dainfal, but she could always recognise good 
birth, even in distress. 

She knew at once that the tall, noble-locking 
man who followea her husband with such a 
simple dignity came of gentle bicod. His 
family might have fallen on evil days, bat 
they had once been of high degree. Added to 
this, Mrs. Netherton had a kiod heart, though 
it very seldom showed itself beyond her own 
home, and she was really sorry for the peril 
the young stranger had gone through. 

She could never forget that her own husband 
had begun life with no greater capital than 
this young stranger—talents and learning, and 
& fair desoent—and so she infused sufficient 
warmth into her greeting as to fairly amaze 
Mariel, and the young tutor never from that 
day forward would believe the reports of her 
pride and hauteur, 

‘It has been a terrible journey for Mr. Gib- 
son!” ssid the Doctor to his wife. ‘A friend 


travelling with him was killed on the spot; 
and, though he persists in saying he feels no 
harm except a few bruises, I expect he will be 
days before he gets over theshock. I told him 
you would find him a room for a night or two, 


Ju'ia, because he really is nct fit to go abont 
looking for lodgings.” 

‘* Of course he must stay with us,” returned 
Mrs. Netherton, warmly. ‘And I really 
think, Claude, you had better take him up. 
stairs now. Dinner will be ready soon, and 
Mr. G.bson must need it.” 

For the first time the Doctor noticed Mariel, 
who had remained only because she did not 
see how to make her escape.” 

“ Ah, Miss Sinclair!” he said, pleasantly, 
“I did not see you before, I hope you are 
qnite well?” 

“ Qaite, thank you!’’ said Muriel, quietly, 

“1 kept Miss Sinclair becanse 1 got so 
fidgety. I did not like to be left alone. If 
you will ring the bell, Claude, I will tell one of 
the servantsto walk home with her. Itis mach 
too dark for her to go alone.” 

Bat Mariel protested she would far rather 
not trouble anyone to accompany her, and in 
the end had her own way. 

When she was gone the Doctor took Mr. 
Gibson to a very pleasant spare room, and 
begged him to make himself at home. ; 

Robert would gladly have excused himself 
from dinner, but feared to give offence. 

It was terrible to sit at Mra, Netherton s 
right hand and feel that the friend, who a few 
hours before had been full of life and health, 
was now lying still and cold in death! F 

After Mrs. Netherton had lefs them tie 
Doctor reverted to the subject. ; 

“There will have to be an inquest,”’ he said, 
gravely. ‘ Don’t you think it would be beitwur 
—if yon feel able—for you to write to the pour 
fellow’s friends to. night? They might like to 
oome here?” 

“IT do not know any of his friends.” 

The Doctor started. 

“I thought he was travelling with you— 
that you had been the cause of hia coming to 
Dornington?” 

‘I will tell youall I know, sir. It is not 
much, but you may be able to see some clue. 
Last summer—not the one jast past, but the 
Jane of Jast year—I had been overworking 
myself, and had been recommended a holiday. 
I took two months’ leave, and resolved to spen? 
it in travelling through the loveliest parts cf 
the Black Forest. Ina week I had tired of 
my solitude, and was glad to fall in with a 
young Englishman of my own age, who was 
apparently an artist, and seemed roaming 
about Germany with no other objest than 
enjoying the scenery and making sketcher: 
We joined forces. I found that he had been at 
Oxford, and we had many pleasant talks over 
our collegedays. He never told me the name 
or rank of his parents, but I picked up the 
idea they were people of wealth and stand- 
ing.” 

& Bat surely hespoke of his home? He told 
you something of his way of life?” 

‘*He told me nothing save that he was 
travelliong abroad at his father’s wish, ani 
had an allowance ample for his wauts. Ha 
told me his name was Valentine, but whether 
it was his Christian or surname I do nov 
rightly know. I always called him ‘ Val." We 
grew more intimate than might have been 
expected, because in our travels he happened 
to save my life. Gratitude drew me to him 
strongly, and but for the feeling he was rich 
and 1 was poor I should not have parted frox 
him without finding out his address. Hecama 
to see me this spring as he passed throngir 
Germany on his way home, and he seemed ia 
the best of epirits.” 

«And when did you meet again?” 

“This afternoon, I was waiting at tna 
junction for the Dornington train when I eue- 
denly caught tight of Val. He locked so sud 
and depressed I thought at first he must hava 
lost someone dear to him; but he was not in 
mourning. We began to talk, and he told ms 
he had done something which had completely 
estranged him from all his family, and that he 
should never see them again. Knowing I was 
coming here with certain prospscts I per- 





guaded him to pay me a visit. We both had 
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hopea of my finding him some teaching work 
—and that is all.” 

It was rather a lame conclusion, and the 
young tutor pai his hand to his head as 
though it pained him to speak of his dead 
friend ; but Dr. Netherton never doubted the 
simple story. 

“Then you think his name is Valentine, 
and you haveno idea where his parents are?" 

“None.” ~ 

“There is a portrait in his bag—a minia- 
ture—enclose@ in alocket of some value. Would 
that give any clne?"’ 

The tutor shook his head. 

“T never saw any of bis family, sir. I am 
gcrtain that the breach between him and his 
relations was @ serious one. I should say— 
forgive my seeming to dictate to you—the 
inquest had better proceed, and let the poor 
fellow rest in peace. No doubt his relations 
would read the report. Valentine is not a 
common name. They could then, if they 
wished, commnnicate with you.” 

‘* Perhaps you are right—Gibson, I—I hope 
it was not suicide. I trast that, knowing the 
peril you were both in, he did not purposely 
place himeelf so that he must die !’’ 

Quick and ready was the response. 

** Sir, Iam certain he did not. I can’t tell 
you much about the poor fellow who was my 
fellow-traveller, but I could swear with my 
Jact breath that he never sought to take his 
own life. He seemed quite pleased to have 
met me, and to be coming here with me." 

“There was no money in his pooket, and 
none in his bag. He seems to have been abso- 
Intely penniless! That was what caused my 
doubts." 

‘“T would stake my own life that they are 
groundless, sir. He isdead, and cannot speak 


for it. His was not a self.sought end.”’ 

Dr. Netherton accepted the earnest testi- 
mouy, and then, seeing the young man’s 
flushed cheeks and feverishly brighs+ eves, he 
told him he was sure he had undergone excite- 
ment enough, and ought to go to bed. He wae 
to bo sure and not rise the next morning unless | 
he felt quite fit for the exertion. 

Lefé alone in the handsome room, where 
the bright fire and light of the wax candles | 
shone on every preparation for his comfort, 
Robert Gibson’s first act was passing strange. | 

He got up, walked tothe door, and locked it. | 
Then, inetead of attempting to undreas, he | 
took up the small Gladstone bag, which had 
deen in the carriage with him, and carefally 
opened it. 

He found a bunch of keys, several letters 
and papers tied carefally together, a purse, by 
no means empty, and everything neceseary 
Tor a stay of one or two nights. 

It was probably the bag he had used on the 
ateamer and during his journey from Hull. 
Prucently he bad probably packed his tranks 
39 as not to need to open them till settled in 
his lodgings; but, if so, he had changed his 
mind, for after carefully putting the bunéle of 
papers on the dressing-table he took the keys 
and nnlocked firat one and then the other 
of the trunks, taking out every single article, 
and replacing it with deliberate care. 

He must surely have valued his possessions 
very much to assure himeelf of their safety so 
earefally before he slept. 

They seemed in no way extracrdinary— 
jest the usual outfit likely to be possessed by 
® young man of gentle birth, refined taste, 
and some learning; plenty of clothes, a goodly 
number of books, but very few articles likely 
to have been presente or to have been valued 
Irom old aegociation’s rake. 

There was nota single photograph in the 
whole collection—not a single nick-nack of , 
Iuncy work, such as girls love to work for 
brother or betrothed. 

Having reclosed the boxes Mr. Gibzon care: ! 
Tully counted the money in the purse, and 
found it a little under ten pounds. 








Among the papers wag an envelops, contain: | 
ing six five-pound Bank of England notes, so , 
shat the ready-money supply would be quite 





sufficient to carry him on until his salary 
became due at Christmas. 

He unfastened the bandle of papsrs and 
read each ove throngh carefully, but there was 
not a single one the whole world might not 
have seen. 

If Robert Gibson feared a serious illness, 
and was intent on destroying anything of a 
private natures before his effects fell into the 
hands of strangers, he was giving himeelf 
needless troable. There was absolutely 
nothing to tell of his inner life—nothing. 
Well, yes, there was one trifle. Lact of all he 
took up 8 little musk-acented envelope, which 
contained one long tress of glittering hair, 
bound by a blue silk thread. 

Only « lock of a woman's hair; but, oh ! its 
effect on the lonely watcher. The beads of 
perspiration stood on his forehead, a strange 
look of terror came to hia face. He cast the 
glittering tress from him as though he had 
been stupg. 

“T cannot do it. I feel ae though I were 
like Judas, I will go away to-morrow. I can- 
not stay at Boxall's,” 

Half.an-hour of qaiet thought, and his’ pur- 
pose again changed. Once over, the psinfalness 
of settling down; onceover, the trial of answer- 
ing the questions about ‘' Vai,”’ the life at 
Dornington would suit him exactly. 

He longed for hard work te make him forget 
the one folly of his life. Nothing but constant 
employment would drive away the remorse 
that haunted him for a moment's madness. If 
he threw up this situation, procured with infi- 
nite diffionlty, what chanee was there of 
obtaining another ? 

It was the custom at Boxall’s to hold an 
hour’s school before breakfast, from seven till 
eight. Oaly the janior master attended,as a 
rule, but the firet day of each term De. Nether- 
ton himself cailed over the roll. 

It came as @ surprise to him to see at the 
classical master’s desk, which was near his 
own, the tall, upright form of the young 
stranger'’s—a little paler, a little graver than 
suited his years, but still with a quiet dignity 
of manner, and a keen interest in the scene 
around him, which convinced the Doctor his 
testimonials had not praised Rybert Gibson a 
word too much. 

‘Is this wicee?” he asked kindly, crossing 
over to Mr, Gibson's desk. ‘ Are you equal 
toit ?” 

The other bowed. 

‘I would rasher begin at once, please!” 
was his brief reply. ‘It is better for me not 
to have leisure to think abont yeaterday.” 

So he had his way. The Doctor called over 
the roll and presented Mr. Gibson to his 
pupils. The boys looked at him ouriously— 
this man who had yesterday been face to face 
with death, and who now seemed to have no 
thonghts above the correct constroing of Greek 
and Latin. 

The inquest was held that day, and Robert 
Gibson was the chief witness. Only one 
death had resulted, after all, from the accident, 
though several people were seriously injured. 
The young stranger was visibly sffeated as he 
gave his testimony. In the si matter of 
giving his name the coroner to ask it 
three times before he seemed to understand 
what was required of him; bat the beginning 
once made he got on batter, and told his story 
with a plain, direot simplicity which went 
straight to the listeners’ hearts. 

One thing specially pleased the spectators, 
with whom the room was crowded. Mr. 
Gibson announced his intention of burying 
his friend himself at his own expense. He 
seemed to take it as a matter of course the 
duty belonged to him. 

No one would have liked to think of a 
pauper’s funeral for the poor young traveller ; 
bat it had been generally expected a public 
subscription would have been raised. To this 
Mr. Gibson gave a firm refusal. He was 


| mainly answerable for his friend's coming to 


Dornington. He would give him the very last 
tribute of regard he could. If in later times the 
dead man's relations came to make inquiries, 





they should not bs pained? by hearing their 
son had been buried by strangers’ charity. 

Lots of people who knew that Dr. Nether. 
ton's assistant-measters were, as a rule (though 
fairly paid for their services), by no means 
tich, felt, as they listened to Mr. G.bion‘s 
words, that he must be made of noble strff. 
The head master himeelf felt a thrill of ad- 
miration for him, and he oarried the story 
home to his wife. Mrs, Netherton took more 
interest in Robert Gibson than she often 
showed in scholastic affairs. 

‘I hope he will be a good teacher, Claude.” 
she said feelingly ; “for I should like him to 
stay here. After the strange way of his first 
coming among us, he can never seem quits 
like a stranger, and he reminds me of som:- 
one, though I can’t tell whom !"” 

“I thought his eyes were familiar when ha 
first opened them on us that miserable -after- 
noon in the waiting room at Dornington, but 
when he has his spectacles on his face seems 
quite strange. It is a thousand pities he is so 
short-sighted, Those spectacles quite spoil 
his good looks; without them he would be a 
very handsome man.” 

**T wonder if he is a bachelor? ” 

** Jalia!’’ exclaimed the Doctor, in horror, 
‘‘of course he is! What could a man do with 
a wife on two hundred a-year?"’ 

Jalia smiled. 

‘ I fancy a great many people marry on !eas ; 
but I did not suppose he had a wife living. I 
thought, perhaps, he was a widower! "’ 

“Why?” 

**T can’t explain it to you; but I am certain 
he has been used to feminine society and little 
comforts that men don’t have unless they 
possess womenkind |" 

Dr. Netherton Jaughed. 

**T am glad you like him. I grant he looks 
melancholy enough, but I don’t believe he haa 
lost his wife.” 

Bat Mre. Netherton, who when she took a 
fancy to a was quite ready to take 
trouble for them, interested herself very mach 
in Robert Gibson ; and when he asked her, 
after being her guest a few days, in what part 
of Dornington she would advise him to look 
for apartments, she inquired,— 

‘‘ Haven't you a sister who could come and 
live with you? It wouldn't cost very much 
more, you know; and, Mr. Gibson, I think you 
are the last man I ever met who would like 
common apartments.” 

He shook his head. 

**T have no relation able to come and live 
with me, and I must make the ‘best of the 
lodgings, only I haven't the feast idea where 
to look for them, or how much I ought to pay 
for them, so I thought I woald ask you. You 
see, in Germany I lived in a pension.”’ 

“IT see! There are no such things here. 
You ought to get very good lodgings for ten 
shillings a-week.” 

“Ten shillings a-week—with attendance !"” 

“Of course,” she said, cheerfully. ‘‘ You 
would never take them without. Lodgings.are 
the cheapest things in Dornington. You might 
get them even for a lower price than I 
named |” 

‘‘ And whereabouts shall I find them?” 

Mrs. Netherton smiled. 

‘*T would offer to go with you on the search, 
only I have such a cold I am e#fraid of the 
east wind. Try Paragon-road! Thatis-very 
respectable, and it is at the end of Dornington 
nearest to Boxall's. Osly you know, Mr. 
Gibson, there is no hurry. We are very 
pleaged to haveyou at the Lodge-until you find 
something nice.” 

He thanked her; but, all the same, he se 
out on his quest that afternoon as econ as his 
dftties were over. 

He could not tell the handsome, prosperous 
matron that it was torture to him to sit at her 
well-gpread board and have to ‘‘make ocn- 
versation ;"’ that he was yearning for a refuge 
of his own, however humble, where he mighs 
be as morose and unsociable as he pleased, 

It was the Monday after his arrival. All 
that was mortal of his poor friend had been 
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talk about something else than the railway 
accident. 

Hie had not been a week at Boxali’s, but it 
seermsd years, and he was yearning for a 
resting-place where he might enjoy the one 
luxary he seemed to crave—silence ! 

He found Dornington folly justified Mrs. 
Netherton’s account of its ugliness, while the 
many windows which exhibited a card of 
‘Apartments to Les" seemed to promise he 
would meet with what he wanted. 

He waited,-however, till hareached Paxagon- 
rout, which proved to be rather wider than 
the majority of the streets near it, but several 
degrees @oller. It was just of that shade of 
importanse to have o pillar-box at the 
corner, amd 40 ‘boast of a gentility 
by a single shop. 

The garde” in the window, too, were fewer. 

jert Gibson who, though a novice at 
lodgingdhuniting. was yet a practical young 
msl) s¢leated the house where the card looked 


brightand mew, arguing that the fiy-marked | 


and Shabby motices must have been in use 


some time, smd so belong tc undesirable lana. 


ladies. 


little larger than its fellows, and 
fronted. 

Ié looked olean and tidy, though almost 
pathetically shabby; for the room a 
child “presently ushered him into +had the 
carpet mended and patched fo the last 
extremity of ingeniousness; but, then— 
and this was @ boon to the stranger— 
there were ‘no gaudy family pictures, no 
cheap blotted photographs on 
Tre chimney-piece was guiltless of shell 
ornaments and paper mats; the chairs were 
not hung with slippery crochet antimacaseare. 
The room was # good size, and the furniture, 
thcagh worn, was scrupulously clean, as, in- 
decd, was the white pinafore of bis #matiicon: 
dnuctress. 

He was left so long alons, that he began to 
wonder if she had forgotten his message; but 
presently there came to him a gentle-looking, 
oareworn women, 5 manifestly nervous and 
ill at ease that Robert forgot his own troubles 
in wondering what could have given her that 
anzitus face, 

Bae looked at him keerily, thoagh with no 
offensive curiosity, and said qnietly,— 

‘Tam afraid our rooms would not ‘ba good 
enough for you, they are-very poerly firnisthed, 
aniT have a gtext many little children.” 

Something in her sad voice touched his 
hears, Perbaps the very reluctance on her 
part made him eager to be her tenant. 

“I don’t think I should give you much 
tronble,” ‘he said, pleasantly. “Iam ontfrom 
nine till four, and I dine ai the school—at 
Bozall’s, I-mean.” 

Dr. Netherton had excused hia attendance 
before-breakfast, rather to his relief. 

“ Tois ‘is the sitting-room;” said the lady, 
auittly; ‘the bedroom is over H. These two 
rooms are the only ones thie side of the house, 
and if you liked to try them I would de my 
best to keep the children quiet when you are 
st home. "Their father is an anthor, 
littls things, so they know what students-are !” 

Robert Gibson smiled. 

“T don't think I ‘have many of ‘a student's 
ways, medam,andI am quite sare I should 
not want the children to stop their merriment 
cn my account. All I want to find is some- 
where where Tneed not taik.” "Then, sesing 
her astonishment, he add@e@, “I am Dr. 
Netherton's new assistant, and the citcum- 
stances of my coming here have ‘been very 
painfa). <All { want is to find two rooms I 
may make a*home of, and where I can do as I 
please, withont being thought ‘oda’ or ‘un- 
sociable.” Ff you would state some weekly 
stm to inclafs everything it would be best. I 
never lived in fo8gings in my life, and I have 
not the faintest ifta how to provide. If 
thicgs were lefs to me, I should probably 
order sneugh of one thing to last six months, 
and forget ail the othere-entirely.”’ 





faid in the grave. People were beginning to | 


Tire house at whose Goor hs knocked wane 
double. 


the walls. - 








“You might get terribly imposed on,” said 
thse lady. Ste was a lady, he felt sure, in 
spite of her shabby dress. ‘If you think you 
would like tc come here for a month and try 
how it scits you I will call my danghter.”’ 

But when she did so, a mist rose before his 
eyes. In fancy he saw Mrs. Netherton’s 
pretty sitting-room and the young girl who 
had been with ber when he came there first ! 

“T am sure I have seen you before.” 

Muriel smiled. 

“Yes, I was at the Lodgs the night Dr. 
Netherton brought youhome. I did not think 
you would remember.” 

And, somehow, after seeing her Robert did 
not hesitate at all, and ‘the bargain was con- 
cluded on the apot. =. 

“ Thirty shillings a-week, and he dines ont 
five days a week,’ commented the «uthor, 
when the news was tala to him. “I weally 
think for once, Mary, you have acted sensib!y. 
‘Ot conrse I shall be able 40 dine late again 
‘sow, and you might tell Muriel to wee to the 


ecoking more herself. ‘That-gitl Bsisy's pie- 


— is like leather, and she oan’? fry fish at 

Mariel anf her mother sighei when 
talked isover. It seemed ali the profits ; 
their new venture would be swallowed up. 

“ Bot tl am glad Mr. Gibson is coming to us 
for ail tat, mother,’’ said the girl, wistfully, 
“ He icoks co snd, and I should like #0 try and 
make things homelike for him." 

“He geomet ep sweet tempered young man, 
and so easily pleased; and, ch! my Gear, 
that's half the battlein lite. Yourown 


saw a deal of trouble, but bis sunny temper 


carried him through:all,” 

Murisl answered by wcaress. She wondered, 
an she had done a dozen times before, how, 
having once known the happiness of a loving, 
generous husband, her mother could have 
brought herveif to marry Geoffrey Herbert. 

Mrs. Netiteston smiled when she heard the 
newa. 

‘They arc miserably poor,” she said, witha 
shrug of ber choulders; ‘‘ but so long as they 
don't starve you it may do very well, for they 
gre genticfolke, and won’t-rdb you lixe com. 
mon ledging-house keepers would, and really, 
Mr. Gibson, anyone who warited to ognld rob 
you easily, for you seem to go through life 
wrepped in a day-dream. I only hope it is a 
happy one." 

Té was no happy one, bat a dream so ful! 
of pain that the strong naan could sometimes 
hardly bear itobourden. 

Be said nothing of this to Mrs, Netherton, 
oviy thanked her for her kindness, and 
promised, smilingly, that in the interests of 
Boxzall's he would not allow himself to be 
star ved, 

Then he Crove off ina cab with his belong- 
inge, and thua is came about thatthe c!assical 
tutor, with his heavy secret cares ard preity 
Mariel Sinclair, the little day governess, 
whove wore? trouble hitherto. had been poverty 
and herstepfasher's temper, were located under 
the same roof. 

‘Both were young. He was handsome, clever, 
and distinguished, with jast that touch of 
sadnest abont him likely to win a girl’s heart ; 
and she, with her pretty face and kindly ways, 
was just like & Htsle household fuiry. 

Young man and maiden were to dwell under 
the came roof. and yet it never ocourred, even 
to keenseeing Mra. Netherton, that they might 
by any possibility fall in love. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tv would not have edded tothe comfort and 
heppiness of Mizs Dundes conld she have 
peeped into the very shabby salon tenanted by 
Mrs. Gleave! amd her Genghter, and listened 
to their conversation the night on which she 
had her own rather lengthy téte-d-téte with the 
Baril. 

Lord 8. Arvans had been quite correct in 
hia surmize, The women who hadso cless!y 





sorutinised his danghters af the concert was ! 





his sister-in-law, and their aunt (by 
marriage). Years had not changed her ani- 
mosity against him and his, so that she 
rejziced with almost fiendish malice when she 
heard of the strange disappearance of Viscount 
Glenval, though in one pzrticular Miss Dan. 
das bad wronged her. The poor relation had 
not the smallest share in the mystery at Ss. 
Arvaca; nay, she actually knew nothing of 
Royal's loss until the pupers wers fall of it. 

No child could have been more Giff-rent 
from her mother than was Dolores from Mre. 
Glenval. 

Born abont the time when his mother's 
death, and the loss of his expected fortune, had 
sunk her father's spirits to the lowest depths, 
he insisted she should be called ‘ Dolores,’’ or 
the ohild of grief; and thongh she tock so 
entirely ufter his side of the family that in 
time he grew to love her passionately, the 
girl did, indeed, from her birth seem destined 
to trouble. Toe threa next babiez—boys— 
died ; and Mrs. Gienva!l, who was siways 

of some lacky chanco ing ‘her 


never forgive Dolores for ee. When 


d waa likely 
| to live, he was openly exalted far above his 


‘@ieter’s head. She was put a despised ; 
her father, weak anfi indolent, cou!d not zonge 
himeelf even to defend Dolores. 

She was bat seven, and Ronald still imarma 
when he died, bat the policy began was con- 
tinued faithtally, until now, at reventeen, 
Dolores at times almost hated the spoilt, 


father | tyrannios! boy of eleven, who was allowed to 


‘treat her aa badly a# he choze. 

How the family lived waca marvel. Heotor 
had insured bie life, and the interest brought 
in a hundred a-year; but his widow, when she 
was ‘‘in fonds,” spent as much in a month. 
Just now she was very much ‘out’ cf funda. 
The expense of going to the conseri bad been 
hard to manege; and now she was ventiag her 
temper on Dolores, who eat pstisntly by the 
fire with her needlework. Whatever uacfal or 
domestic was done in that family was done 
by Doiores. 

Sbe was lady’s-msaid, govorness, cook, 
secretary and needlewoman by turns, bat she 
never got go mach as 8 ‘‘thank you,” or @ 
pleasant word in retarn for her labours; and 
but for one bright hope cherished in her 
heart she would long ago have taken ber fate 
into her own hands and ran away. 

Dolores had # lover ! 

Tria ‘was the one aolitary joy of hor lifa. 
She was not allowed to call herself engeged. 
The man she cared for was not snffered to 
come and see her, or even to-write to ber. She 
did not even know at present where he was; 
bat he loved her, and she koew the moment 
she waa free he would cleim her. 

It may seem strange that, as Mrs. Gienval 
had so littic affection for her dauglter, she 
should try to detain ber from beiag carried ; 
but Lord St. Arvans bad been rizhé in his 
fancy. From her very birth Mrs. Glenval 
had intended Dolores to marry her cousin, 
She mauaged to keep au courant of Reyal’s 
movements, and when he started on his.foreign 
tour continued to meet him underan assumed 
name, and to see @ great deal of bim; but 
Royal took such an intense dislike to the 
mother that he fonght shy of the daughter, 
and Mre. Glenval's grand attemps ended in 
failore and— bills. 

Just afterwards, while livingto retrench at 
a cheap German persion, Delores mes her 
hero. It was love almostaé fixetsight on both 
sides. He waa fias-hearted; honest, upright 
man, and he went to the mether, telling her 
he was not in @ position to merry yet, bat 
his prospects were eo good be felt theizs need 
not be a long emgagement if only she would 
consent, 

Mrs. Gienval flew into @ passion, and told 
him Dolores was engaged. He obtained 6 
jest interview with his poor Kittle love, and 
told her of bia failure. 

Dolores was uot eighteen. For nearly four 
years she could not marry bim without her 
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[ROBERT GIBSON CAST THE GLITTERING L°CK FFOM HIM AS THOUGH HE HAD BEFN STUNG 1) 


mother’s eanction. Mrs. Glenval refused to | at my fingers’ends. A hundred years ago one "i 
of the sons of the reigning Earl went to settle | gotten all about you by this time,” said her 


allow them to meet or correspond. Could his 
darling trust him and herself? If she sent 
bim a line to the place where they were now 
staying, telling him her address, the day she 
came of age he would hurry at once to claim 
her. He would come back to the sleepy little 
German town, and put up at this very pension 
for a week. If no letter reached him from 
her he :hould know she had forgotten him. 

“I shall never do that,’’ sobbed Dolores, 
“never while I live. Ob, why is mamma s0 
cruel ?'’ 

‘We are both young,” he urged, trying to 
cheer her. ‘In a little while no one in the 
world can have power to separate us. I can 
trust yon, my darling! In lessthan four years 
we shall belong to each other for all time.” 

So they parted. He gave her his photograph, 
and ehe—she had no money, poor child, for 
even euch a meagre gift. She had nothing 
else in the whole world to give bim, and so 
she cut cff a long tress of her beautifol hair, 
and he promiced to keep it alwaye—till they 
met egain. 

A very simple love-story, and yet it st fficed 
to gild her life. She could as soon have 
doubted herself as have distrusted her lover. 
Her lot was as hard and lonely, her mother 
as barsh and unkind as ever, but Dolores 
bore up bravely in thought of the future, 

When Lord Glenvai died a faint hope came 
to her that her mother might relent; and as, 
since her marrying ber cousin was imposrible, 
she might be allowed to please herself. But 
Mrs. Glenval soon dashed these hopes aside. 

“Your brother will be Lord St. Arvans,” 
she said, gleefully ; ‘‘and it will never do for 
you to marry a German professor who hasn't 
two silver shillings to rub together.” 

“Bot my uncle has daughters,” eaid 
Dolores, wistfully. ‘Surely they will take 
his property? Why should he disinherit 
them for a stranger?” 

“ Because he cannot help himself,” said her 
mother, sharply. ‘I have the family history 





in America, and his father was so disgusted 
that he made his eldest son—your grandfather 
—join with bim to cut off the entail, and make 
a fresh settlement cf the me ne 

‘‘And what happened? I don’t see how it 
affects us.” 

‘*I do think, Dolores, you are an idiot!” 
said her mother, tartly. ‘‘ The estates and 
every acre of the landed property were entailed 
again on your grandfather's descendants, 
with the condition that females should be 
passed over unless there was no male left. 
Your brother is now the last male descen- 
dant of the senior branch of the family, and 
he will take every inch of the St. Arvans 
lands. Those stuck-up girls I saw to-day 
won’t have a penny unless their father saves 
it for them!” 

‘He is sare to,” said Dolores, thoughifully, 
‘‘for he must know about the entail as well as 
you do,” 

“* Ay, but I have been careful to keep the 
news of your brother’s existence from him. 
He believes firmly there is no male left, and 
so his eldest daughter must come in for all,” 

‘He ought to know,”’ said Dolores, thought- 
fully. ‘‘It seems co dreadfal if anything 
happened to him, and they should be taken 
by surprice!"’ 

Mrs. Glenval stared. 

‘Dolores, you are too provoking! One 
would say you did not care in the least for 
your brother!” 

‘I should like Ronald to be a good man,” 
said the girl, half dreamily. 

“Well, he'll be a rich man, and that’s 
better. The moment the breath is out of 
your uncle’s body he'll be Lord St. Arvans, 
with more money than he can count; and, 
though you are a plain, insignificant creature, 
I daresay we shall manage to find you a good 
husband.” 

“Please don’t talk of that, mamma, You 
know my husband is found !" 





“That pedantic professor will have for- 


mother, cheerfully. ‘It's only folly of you to 
go on thinking about him!” 

Poor girl! What eleehad she to think of ? 
And yet in those dull December days a new 
interest did come to Dolores. She found her 
mind often running on her cousins. 

It seemed to her go terrible they should not 
know about her brother Ronald; and how, 
—— their father died, St. Arvans would 

his. 

She was ont alone one day—for Mrs. 
Glenval paid no attention to the French 
objections to a young girl's walking un- 
protected—and at one of the great pablic 
crossings she lost her hat. The wind blew it 
away, and the accident seemed to confuse her. 

She started to cross. There were a host of 
warnings and exclamations; then a carriage 
was brought to an abrupt stop, and a lady and 
gentleman alighted in deep distress that their 
horses should have kn down a young lady. 

“T am sure she is English!” said Laay 
St. Arvans; ‘(no French girl would be out 
alone. We must take her to our house, and 
send for a doctor. As soon as she is conscious 
we can send for her friends.’ 

The hotel was not three minutes’ distance ; 
and thus, stunned and unconscious, Dolores 
Glenval was carried by kindly hands to her 
kinsman’s house, 

All unknown to herself, she was beneath the 
roof of those she had so longed to warn. 

They took off her hat, and the glittering 
hair, escaping from its coils, fell in rippling 
waves below her waist. 

Lady St. Arvans herself, with tender fingers, 
smoothed a lock back from the broad, white 
forehead as they waited for the doctor. 

Little did she guess in whose hands the 
companion tress to that was hidden. Aslittle 
did poor, unconscious Dolores dream ‘that far 
away in an English county town had ended 
for ever the brightest dream of her life L 

(To be continued ) 
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(“BRING ME A LIGHT!” SATD £1B NICHOLAS, BOLLOWLY. 


NOVELETTE.] 
SIR HUMFREY’S RETURN. 
PROLOGUE. 


Farner and son faced each other—anger and 
rage on one dark face, sorrow and regret on 
the other; and cnriously alike the two faces 
were, though one was young, and fresb, and 
handsome, and the other old and repellent, 
and lined and marked with the traces of evil 
and unbridled passions, to which full rein had 
been given. 

“And 50, sir, you mean to defy me?” 
roared Sir Nicholas Castlemaine, the veins on 
his forehead standing out like cords, his lean, 
sallow cheeks flushing, his dark eyes flashing 


“Not to defy you,” returned bis son 
Haumfrey, quietly. 

“ What elee do you call your conduct but 
defiance, eh? A gross revolt against parental 
authority ?” 

“T ama trifle too old, sir, to be ordered 
abont like a school boy,’’ rejoined young 
Castlemaine, with some warmth, 

“Too old, indeed!” shouted his father, 
rattling bis stick on the polished boards 
noieily. “ Too old! What is the world coming 
to? What are young people nowadays think- 
ing of? Why, boy, in my time we hardly 
dared to sit down in the presence of our 
parents, and never presumed to think for our- 
selves. We obeyed the commands laid on us 
without a murmur, or we should have suffered 
& severe and justly. merited punishment. ’ 

‘“‘ Times and ways bave changed since then,” 
Humfrey rejoined calmly. 

“They have,”’ groaned Sir Nicholas, “ and 
changed for the worse. A parent seems now 
to have little or no authority over a child.” 

“ Very little,” agreed his son, coolly, ‘‘ after 
the child passes the age of twenty-one, and 
you know I am twenty-five.” 





T WANT 


‘*T know it," anapped the elder man, ‘and 
I wish you were five.” 

‘* Even if I were time would not etand stil). 
The years would go on until I reached my 
majority, and became, to all intents and 
purposes, free from parental control.” 

True! Yet I might not then be here to see 
your rebellion against my expressed wishee— 
to witness your unfilial, scandalous conduct,’’ 

“Rather strong terms to ure, sir,’ re- 
marked Haumfrey, s flush rising over his face, 
up tothe roots of his dark hair. 

** Not too strong. By Heaven, boy, I would 
rather anything er than that which 
you contémplate. It will ruin your pro- 
spects!” 

“T don’t think so,” 

‘You are a young fool,” 

“ Thank yon, sir,” the flash deepening. 

“You utterly disregard my wishes.” 

‘I have not done so up to the present.” 

‘** You do so now, at a most critical episode 
of your existence,” 

‘*T am sorry my conduct displeases,"’ 

“ Show your sorrow. Doas I wish.” 

‘* T regret that it is impossible for me to do 
what you wish,” rejoined the young fellow 
regretfolly, yet very firmly. 

* Rabbish ! Ridiculous rnbbish ! There is 
no reason at all why you should not obey my 
commands. Bea dutiful son." 

‘* There are several reasons.”’ 

‘* Pooh ! Not one good one.'’ 

“In the first place, I do not love Lady 
Jane.” 

“Not love her! Ha! ha! That's excellent,” 
chuckled the old man, with a horrible mirth. 
less laugh, that echoed weirdly through the 
great gothic room. ‘Not love her! Is loves 
necessary part of the programme of mar- 
riage ?’’ 

“TI think it ie,” 

“ Psha! How many men Jove the woman 
they marry? Not one in ten.” 

‘‘ What other men do is nothing to me.” 

‘* Then it should be. I did not marry for 








TO BURN THTS.’"] 


love,” with a sardonic grin that made the 
ugly, lined old face look a thousand times 
uglier and more repulsive. 

‘‘T am sorry to hear you say so,” rejoined 
the younger man sternly. “It must bave 
been an unfortuuate thing for my poor 
mother.” ters 

“Not at all. She didn’t care in the least, 
I wasn’t half the trouble to ber that an 
adoring husband would bave been. She went 
her way, and I went mine.” 

‘‘And she died after one brief year of 
married life?” broke in Humfrey, bitterly. 

“That was your fault, not mine,” snarled 
Sir Nicholas. “She died when you were 
exactly twenty-four hours old,” 

‘Poor soul!” murmured the son, wh 
infinite tenderness for the mother he had 
never seen, 

“I was told by my father to marry, and I 
married, that was all,” said the Baronet. “I 
made no objections, though I was over fifty ; 
only obeyed my father, like a dutifal son.” 

‘Perhaps there was no strong reason for 
your refusing to obey his command?” 

“Perhaps there wasn’t,” grinned Castle- 
maine, ‘ What do you mean?” 

‘ Possibly you did not Icve another 
woman?” 

‘No, not one, I loved dozens,” the old 
reprobate leered ina rickening fashion. ‘ E 
liked change and variety. To one lass con- 
stant never,” he chuckled, paraphrasing 
Shakespeare with infinite relish. 

“I love but one woman, but I love her with 
unswerving devotion, and shall till the last 
day of my life.” 

“How romantic,” sneered Sir Nicholas. 
“Sounds like a line out of a three-volume 
novel. Does credit, I'm sure, to your heart. 
Bat as to your head—well, I think you a fool, 
Homfrey! A brainless idiot!" 

‘« You have already done me the honour to 
tell me that.” 

‘‘And I suppose I can tell you again if I 


_ like?” snarled the Baronet, grinning up his 
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thin lips and showing his fangs like an ill- 
tempered and quarrelsome cur might. 

‘Certainly. Only it will do no good.” 

‘“ You mean—thst you—will not give up 
Mary?” eaid Sir Nicholas, , his cheeks 
turning to @ sickly yellow hue as he held down 
bis rage by a great effort. 

‘Theat is whats I mean, Bir Nicholas,” ze- 
joined his son, ceremoni . 

The two pairs of eyes, 80 like and yet #0 
unlike, met and held each other in a long, 
defiamt geze, av father and aon stood silent 

wach other, the fall, bright light of 
Juseday pouring down upon cach dark, 


troubied face. 

Phir. - aie oe eaid the ores lass, 
zB quietly, is was 

@till aaby pale, ‘that I oan dieinherit you if 

I choces ?” 


° Hunttrey, very stiffly. 
‘‘ D——n it, boy, don’t+amake me think fit to 
do so,” vociferated Sir Nicholas, the 
othes's coolness. ‘I want yon to beay ‘heir. 
You are a gentleman; your mother was 
horoughbred, the others are canaille. They 
would shame and disgrace the old name.” 
‘ Poseibly,” said the young man, bitterly, 
“and they would not be the first of the race 
of Castlemaine who have done that.” 





| and now go!” pointing to the door with his father's injastice bitterly. 


} 
t 
' 


‘Hal ha! You mean me!” jeered the © 


3B .ronet, with a callous laugh, ‘I certainly 
bave not polished the lustre of the name. I 
know they say I’m bad—bad as my name- 
sake, Old Nick, and that the people about 


don't care to visit me, or take my hospitality. | aed ee wreyey- 
| Into an arm chair, exhansted ‘by his rage, | 


Bat what do I care for that?” 


“Nothing at all, I shonld say,” rejoined | 
| volley of dreadful oaths after the young man's | 


Siamfrey, coolly. 

“And you say rightly. They out me and 
I cut them, d——n them all! A parcel of 
mushroom gentlefolks, whose fathers sold 





tallow, or cheese, or hides, or something of | 
’ ward up to Lindon; but Jeff Morton—who was 


that kind, and coined money by successful 
trading. Where is one for twenty miles round 
who can show a pedigree like mine, or a. name 
23 old as that of Castlemaine?" 

“It is not always the old name and long 
pedigree that makes the gentleman. Some. 
thing more than tbat is required.” 

‘‘How now, Homfrey?” ejaculated his 
father, *' What is the meaning of such words 
isom your lips? By Heaven! I believe that 


furiously, “spare me your silly, senseless 
rhapsodies, boy. I don’t want to hear the 
mulings and puliags of your idiotic calf love. 
Reserve those interesting speeches for the 
ears that carotohesar‘them. I don't! Oualy 
answer me cne thing, and anewer straight and 
trothfully,”’ tanmping on the floor again with 
the gold-mounted stick, on which in less ex: 
cited moments he was wont to lean. ‘ Will 
you or-will you not aaarry Lady Jane Caol. 
mondéley ?”* 

“ You have had my answar ‘before, sir,” re- 
joined Humfrey, with the utmost cociness. 


smile flitting across hia pale face, “ but I 
doubt it.” 

And then, sesing his foster-brother's 
fidelity, he eaid no more to shake his fidelity, 
ouly teld him to be at Ling Station in time 
fer the seven o'clock express, by which he 
meant to travél to town, fer he had too long 
been accustomed to an ample income to begin 
all a4 once to eggnomise, and remember how 
mich cheaper the faze ‘by slow traine is than 
by fast ones, Ard 4#hen‘he went down the wide 
marbic staizcacse Of 4bis old ancestral home, 
todk.a last look at the frowning portraits of 


“That is bg sav that is an equivogus,” | hisanccatorg, whistled his dog Hogo to hee, 


yesorno?” 
‘Mo, then. Most emphatically no! ’ 
“And you mean to marry that penniless 
gizl, Mary Daetlemaine?" continue 


Se 
; “Yee. I hops to do so at some faturet' 
' time.” 


“Then it tyill be in the fature. For listen 


to me, Hamfrey Castlemaine. From this hour j. 


I disown you. You are no gon of mine to dis- 
obsy and defy as you havedene,and to punish 

ou I shs!! disinherit yon. One-of your baze- 
m half.orothere shall have Castlemaine,and 
every acre thet licsaround it. Not stick or. 


pee ae jews Saw money. 





“Yes, I a Castlemaine, |- 
on ie ill work for ‘ 
living.” 


“You will have to doso. Icast you off; | 


stick, ‘The same roof can no longer shelter | 
you and [,” } 
“It cannot, indeed,” replied Hamfrey, sor- 
rowfally, as he moved towards the dvor. 
“Good-bye, father. I hope you may never 
regret this day’s work!” | 
‘Go! was all the old man replied, an‘ he! 
stood with his stick outstretched, while his |; 
son passed ant of the room. ‘Then he sank down 


yet not too much so, but that he could senda | 


retreating figare. 

Hamfrey went slowly and sadly up to his | 
own room, antl pui together a few of his per- | 
sonal effects, which he told his man to for- | 


hie foster-brother, his mother ‘having uursed | 
the heir of the Castlemaines along with her! 
own sturdy baby, when Lady Loniss, who had: 
been gradoally fading from her wedding day, ' 


‘ under the chilling, cruel blight of her husband's | 
| dislike and indifference, died a few hours afhen | sala, and his faults were chiefly those of 


his birth—-announoced his intention of going 


' ap to town with him, and of sharing his for- | 


white-faced wench at the Cot bas teen imbr- :} 


ing you with some of her abominable, low, | 
| * Tf you choose to come and rough it with ma | smatl fortane cf some two or three hundred a- 


republican ideas." 


*Of whom are you speaking, Sir Nicholas?” 


ssked Humfrey, coldly, while a stern look 
gathered in hia eyes, and his black brows 
*uitted into an ominous frown, that made his 
face more like the evil old one opposite him. 


tunes, good or bad. 


Baronet. “Tell me plainly, tanfpessed out into the-glow and brilliance 
‘of thesummsr dey. 


He walked quictly aorosathe park, of which 
he, in commonméthdllthe 


the old }had, and indifferent, were eo proud, wherethe 


timid deer herded in quiet spots, amid the 

feathery green mrasees of bracken, 

the mossy ‘tarf, the golden suulighi 

streamed bet goarled roots, and well- 
“nd qnivered and in 

qusint irregular patches on the giant-oaks-and 

elma, whose stature matle them famed 


@ stone shall be yours—not.an inch on which/as he de cae rs oarefally over 
; yon can putyour foot. You shall be houssless that aee in hie grandfather's will 
| and homelcss.as faras I can make you, aud jwhichgaveltp the 

es the workhouse or the gutter /‘to dicinberit this | 
‘before Iwill stir one fiager to help :you, or / illegitimateoresif 
You} thought how bitterly the old man dead and 


Baronet the power 
children 


timate tor his 


owing to that unhappy clause, driven out from 
‘home that was his by right, and should 
have dsscended to hint. 

The young man was very sore. He felt his 
Yet even to him- 
self he did not breathe one word against the 
hateful, tyrannical old reprobate to whom he 
owed his existence. Hamfrey was good, 
generous, amiable, forgiving, a perfect gentle. 
man, and beloved by all who knew him. 
Friends, dependents, acquaintances, meigh- 
bours, relatives, all agreed that he was as 
near perfection as could be, considering his 
wicked old father, who had nevertaken the 
pains to hide any of hia vices from the boy, or 
to give him a good example in any one thing— 
f& marvel, 

Hamfrey @id not make straight for 
Ling Station, he had one visit to pay before 
he left the vicinity of Castlemaine, and that 
was to the Cot, where dwelt his love and cousin, 
Mary Castlemaine and‘her mother, his uncle 
Diok’s widow. ‘ 

Richard Castlemaine was Sir Nicholas’s 
younger brother, and though as a young man 
he had not been famed for his virtues, still 
beside the hcir-presnmptive he appeared a 


weakness, not vice, 
Moreover, when he married, he gave up his 
wild ways, left the army, and settled down into 


“I phall not be able to pay you any wages,/ humdrum respectability. His wife was ‘the 
Morton,” said his master firmly, yet kindiy. | daughter of a ccuntry clergyman, and bad a 


well and good. You can share any good luck [| year, and was an extremely handsome woman; 


may meet with, au wellus any bad.” 
“I don’t want money, Mr. Hamfrey,” re- 


. turned the young man very earnestly.’ Ai! I 


‘Of whom am I speaking? Why, of Mary | 


‘Castlemaine, of course, hat else in the 
shapeaf a petticoat would have any inficence 
with you?” 

‘Then be kind enougk not to speak of my 
cousin in such terms. ‘A wench’ is an epi- 
thet that might be applied to a scullery-maid, 
net to a lady.”’ 

“And you call Mary a lady of the first- 
sless order? his father enesringly inquired, 

** Most certainly I do! responded the young 
man, warmly. “She isa lady in every sense 
of the word, and a goo?, true girl besides—as 
cemtable as she is beautifal, and ——” 

‘There, there!” snarled 


' nothing to keep me here 


Sir Nicholas, © 


want is to be near you. The old folk are 
dead now. My brother has the farm ; there's 


be with you on shors commons than I’d go 
into any other gentleman's service."’ 

“Wellthen come. Jeff, I should like you to 
come, only I warn you there is nothing before 
us bat a life of hard work.” 

“Tam ured to work, sir, and no matter 
where I am I mast get employment. I can’t 
be idle.” 

“I shell probably leave England.” 

“T should like that above all things, gir. 
We might make a big fortune in the gold- 
fields !”' 

‘* We might,” eaid Humfrey, the ghost of a 


bat neithar his father nor brother considered 
it a good-enough match for him, and gave 
him snd his bride a liberal dose of the cold 
shoulder in consequence, Nicholas having 
married an Ear!'s daughter some six or seven 


I'd @ world sooner | years before. 


Dick, however, took things very coolly. 
With the money he received from the sale of 
his commission he bought a pretty cottage 
that was to let just outside the boundary of 
his father’s estate, and settled ‘down there 
with his wife snd ‘baby daughter, quite 
indifferent to the fact that his brother looked 
upon him as a sort of social Lazarus, and 
world williagly have driven him from before 
his gates. Orly he conlt not; becanee the lot 
was Dick's frechold property, and ‘mo one 
could deepoil him ‘theredf. 
| He epent twelve very pleaeant years there, 
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and was dearly beloved by his rather forlorn 
little nephew, who spent rather more of his 
time in his ancle’s house than be cid in his 
father’a; and then, one day, he caught cold 
ahd died before the week was, out of inflam. 
mation of the lungs, leaving his widow and 
the two children inconsolabie. 

As the years wore ov, and Mary badded into 
a baautjfal girl, the natural resalt of the olose 
intercourse between the cousins oocurred. 
They feli in love with each other, and when 
Mary reached her nineteenth year Humfrey 
disclosed his passion and his hopes to his 
father, only to meet with cheok-mate. Sir 
Nicholas had already chosen a bride for his 
son from amongst the titled ones of the 
earth, and sternly ordered the young man to 
give up hie cousin, a proceeding which he 
declined, and which had brought down his 
father’s wrath on his head, and cost him his 
inheritance. 

Humfrey counted them well lost if in the 
end he could make Mary his bride; but that 
was doubtful. He would never ask her to 
share abeclute povery with him, and be might 
never have anything else to offer her. He 
was eager to feel the clasp of her hands, and 
hear her sweet, consoling words ; so he left the 
baaten track, and plunged through the knee. 
deep feathery fern and bracken in his anxiety 
to reach Tas Cot qnickly, He had not gone 
far when he meta man, dressed as a game- 
keeper, walking with one of the village 
beanties, Lucky Biggs, whose ruddy locks 
escaped in curly profusion from under her 
sanbonnet, and whose eyes were as biue as 
summer skies. 

The man touched his hat to him as he 
passed, and he nodded in return, Yet a sharp 
twinge ran through his heart as he looked at 
the dark, strongly-marked face so like hisown. 
Tae man was bis half-brother, Peter Brasdale, 
a son of Sir Nicholas by a woman, one 
Margorie Brasdale, the daughter of one of his 
tenant-farmers, and:was)his senior by some 
four orfive years. Aud now he would probably 
inherit Castlemaine and ali the broad acres 
that lay around, while he would be ‘Sir 
Hamfrey,’ an empty honour for a man with 
nothing a year wherewith to keep up the 
dignity of the title. The frown deepened on 
his brow, the cloud gathered darker in his 
eyes, his step grew less springy. 

He had made a terrible sacrifice on the 
shrine of love! Yet he hardly counted it a 
sacrifice when five minntes later he stood 
beside hia cousin, in the garden of The Cot, and 
looked. into her clear, serious eyes, and listened 
to her sweet, even tones. 

Mary Castlemaine wae a beantifal girl, and 
a fine one too. She was five feet eight inches 
in height, broad-shonldered, and well-pro- 
portioned. Her neck was like a marble 
colamn, and her regal head well set on it. 
Her skin was of a creamy whiteness, her 
hair light brown, glossy and abundant, her 
eyes-grey, fringed with dark lashes that-made 
them look larger,.and.overarched by browa that 
were nearly biack ; her featares were regular 
and fiaely cat, aud her expression peouliarly 
winning. 

It was no wonder that Humfrey loved her, 
and was ready to cacrifice anything, save 
hononr, for her dear sake. 

“ What isit, Hamfrey ?” she asked, when 
the firat greetings were over, and he had left a 
lover’s kiss on ber smooth, fair cheek, looking 
at him with anxiouseyes. ‘* You are troubled 
about something.”’ 

‘Yes, dearest,’’ he replied, with a half sigh 
that he checked and strangled at its birth, lest 
when she learnt his tronbie she should think 
he regretted what he had done for love of her. 
“Tama little.” 

‘‘ What is it that worries you? Tell me,” 
eud she laid a slim white hand coaxingly on 
his coat-sleeve. 

** Yea, Mary, I mean to tell you everything. 
I bave come here for that purpose before I go 
away.” 

“ Goaway, Hamfrey!"” she echoed, some of 





ing it of a uniform creamy pallor from brow 
tochin. ‘ Are you going away ?”’ 

“I most, dearest. Since I have no home, 
I must work to enable me to keep one for 
myself.” 

“Oh, Humfrey! What bas happened ?” 
she queried, a look of anguish stealing into the 
large, eloquent eyes, 

“I will tell you,” said the young man draw- 
ing her hand through his arm, and leading 
her to the orchard, where the old peur, apple, 
and plum trees were burdened with their yet 
miniature fruit, and formed a screen which 
shut them off from inquisitive eyes. 

‘*Now, Humfrey,’”’ she asked breathlessly, 
clutching his arm nervously. ‘' Tell me the 
worst at once,” 

‘Tne worst is this, Mary, that I have 
quarrelled with my father, that he has tnrned 
me ont of Castlemaine, forbids me ever to 
return, and intends to dieinherit ma in favour 
of that incorrigible poacher, Peter Brasdale, 
as you know he oan.” 

‘‘Oh, Haumfrey, Humfrey ! How terrible,” 
she wailed. 

‘Not at all, dear,” he rejoined soothingly, 
passing his arm round her waist, and pressing 
her close up agaicst him. “I have foreseen 
this for the last six years. It was all very well 
while I blindly followed his commands, The 
moment I rebelled, and chose to assert myself, 
I knew my father would quarrel with me.” 

‘* And—and—is it about me you—have dis- 
agreed ?”' she faltened, 

“It was about Lady Jane Cholmondeley,” 
he replied, a little evasively, not wishing to 
pain her, or give her cause to regret her affeo- 
tion for him. ‘Sir Nicholas wished me to 
marry her within three months, and bring 
her to Castlemaine, and I declined to do go, as 
I do not love the lady. My affections are 
already engaged,” and he pressed his com- 
panion'sarm tenderly. 

‘‘ Dear Hamfrey,” she murmured, looking 
at him adoringly. ; 

‘tT would not do Lady Jane the injastice of 
marrying her, my heart being yours ; and my 
father giving me no alternative bat to leave 
his house I have left it, and I-mean to go to 
Lontion first to see what I oan do.”’ 

* And then?” she inquired, her eyes fixed 
moornfally on the dark face, that was so un- 
utterably dear to her. 

‘‘ And then, love? Why [hardly know yet. 
Bat I think, Mary, that there is not much 
chance of a penniless fellow getting on in 
England just row. I suppose I must try the 
Colonies. I may be lucky, and make a fortane 
quickly in Australia.” 

‘It is a long way off,” she sighed. 

“ Yes, dearest. Still there are good openings 
there fer any one willing to work, and Heaven 
knows I am willing enough to do anything to 
make an income large enough to ask you to 
share it with me.” 

‘Dear Hamfrey,” she gaid again, her eyes 
saying more than her lips. 

“T don’t mean to bind you down to me,” 
he went on, laying his hand fondly over hers. 
“T feel that it would not bs fair to do so under 
existing circumstances. It may be years and 
years before I can olaim you, and I would 
rather leave you free, so that if you do change 
and grow to care for any other man——"’ 

“Oh, Hamfrey!” she interrupted, re- 
proachfally. “ As though [ ever could change, 
could care for anyone but you.” 

““My dearest, we never know how we may 
change as the years go on. It may be ten 
before I return to you.” 

“TI shall be true to you, even if it be 
twenty.” 

‘I believe you will be, dearest love. Only 
it seems to me that I should be dishonourable 
did I bind you by an engagement. Ina love 
affair everything should be voluntary. There 
should be no shackling, no tyingdown. Each 
should be as free as the winged creatures of 
the air. Itrust you thoroughly, therefore I 
leave you free, and if you still care for me 


the wild-rose bloom fading from her face, leay- | when 1 return, as I hope to do, a rich man, 





you know what happiness you wiil confer on 
me if you become my wife.” 

‘*T shall never alter, dear!” she arewered, 
simply. ‘I have never cared for anyone but 
you, and I never shall, You are my first and 
you will be my last love. Even if we do not 
meet again antil we are old, wrinkled, grey, 
worldworn and weary, it wil! make no differ- 
ence to me. I shall feel the same towerds you 
as I do now.” 

‘““My dearest Mary,” he eaid, stooping to 
press his lips to her cheek. ‘‘I know and 
feel that what you say is true, that I shal! 
find you waiting when I returv. And, dearest, 
you must not think me untrue or unkind if 
I do not write to you, if you do not receive 
letters from me. I mean to make a berd fighs 
for victory, and I expect a good veal of rongh- 
ing it. In the ‘diggings’? I expect there 
will not be many of the comforts and elegsucies 
of civilisation. I shall find is diffiouls to get 
letters transmitted, and shall ofien lack the 
means of writing ons. You will understand, 
and not misinterpret my silence ?” 

“J shall understand, Humfrey. Nothing 
shall make me believe you untroe save the 
testimony of your own lips, ycur own ovn- 
duct.” 

“They shall never conderan me, ewest- 
heart,” he cried, joyfully. ‘ Like you, I shall 
be steadfast and tras unto death,” 

“And now tell me some of your plans,” 
she said, gently, as they paced under the 
heavily-laden apple-boughe. 

‘*Tney are hardly formed yet, Mary. I 
must go to town and see my lawyer and my 
bankers before I can decide much.” 

He did not like to wound her faithfo’, 
tender heart by telling her that aJl he had in 
the world to start with was sixty pounds, all 
that lay between him and that wolf of the 
sharp teeth—starvation, all that he had to 
take him and his foster-brother to that far 
distant land, where he hoped to ficd fortune 
and good luck awaiting him with outstretched 
hands, 

** And shall I see you again befors—bsfore— 
you leave—Englan? ?"’ ths clear, even tones 
faltering a little. : 

‘sT think not, darling. Travelling ia expen- 
sive work. My present position forces me to 
be economical}, and the sooner I get sail and 
reach the El Dorads for which I am bound 
the sooner I shall ges ba:k.to you, the sooner 
we can wed,” 

“‘I¢ is very sudden,’ she worrunred, tarning 
pale, and hanging a litile on.biaarm. “ It— 
it—unnerves me to think we mus! part go 
soon, for so long.’’ 

“Cheer up, Mary. Think of the bright 
fntnre, when we shall be united once more, 
never to part again, And, darling, I havea 
legacy to leave you. Will you accept it?” 

“Dear, anything from you,” she responded, 
tenderly. 

“It is Hugo,” whistling up the great 
brindled hound, who, only just emerged from 
puppy-hood, still shambled about in an un- 
gainly, loose.jointed, ridioulons fashion. 
“ Will you keep him for me while I am away, 
or is it too much to ask you to lock alter 
auch a huge fellow?” 

“T will take care of him for you with the 
greatest pleasure,’ she answered, readily. 
“Indeed, we have been talking of getting a 
dog. Mother feela lonely since Pippo died. 
Come, Hugo!” stretching out her white hand, 
‘will you be my dog while your dear master 
is away?” and in responee the great brute 
leapt up and fawned on her, licking her hand 
and whining. 

‘You will be in good hands, Hugo; and 
mind you take care of your mistress, and 
shield her from all danger,” an order the dog 
seemed to understand, for he bestowed on 
young Castlemaine a look of almost human 
intelligence. 

“Good-bye, dearest!" said Humfrey an 
hour later, as he stood by the Ling levele, 
where the sun shore redly in the pools of 
water, taking a last farewell of his love. 
“Don’t forget me. Even though you hear 
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nothing of me for years and years trust in | I know he is too upright and honourable to 


me, and keep a corner in your heart for Hum- 


frey,’”’ and kissing her again and again with | worthy of a gentleman.” 


passionate intenseness he unclasped her 


clinging hands and put her from him, stricdiog _ the end.’ 


away rapidly towards Ling, not trusting him. | 
self once to look back at that white-clad 


and sky, and made all things gay and cheerfal 
save his heart, and that of the woman he left 





. ing to your way of thinking, I shall be content 
figure bathed in the golden glory of the setting . —content to know that he loved me once, 
summer sun, that laid a glamour over earth | better than anything else in the whole world.” 


behind. | 
CHAPTER I. | 

** Toll, toll, 

For the fleeting soul. 

Toll, toll.” | 

Ur at Castlemaine confusion reigned. | 


Frightened white-faced domestica crept about 
on tiptoe, and spoke with bated breath. Doc- 
tors’ carriages rolled up the wide, gravelled 
drive at all hours of the day, for the overbear- 
ing despot, the irreclaimable rake, Sir Nicholas 
Castlemaine was dying, and dying horribly in 
torture such as few cared to witness, and that 
was enough to daunt the bravest heart. 


However, it did not daunt his sister in-law, 


Mrs. Castlemaine, nor her daughter. They 
were both in the sick room doing what they 


| sist in keeping true to a man who, even if he 


could to alleviate his terrible sofferings, | 


notwithstanding that, ten years before, when 
he drove his only son away by his abominable 
conduct, he had grossly insulted them, and 
accueed them of inciting his eon to rebellion 
in order to gain their own ends. 

Mrs. Castlemaine had indignantly denied 
this charge, and brought forward proofs to 
substantiate her denial, and after that all 
intercourse between the great house and The 
Cot ceased, 

The Baronet's sister-in-law was poor, but 
she was proud, and a lady, and she could not 
brook her coarse-minded relative's insults and 
accusations. 

However, she was a tender. hearted woman, 
even though prond, and when she heard the 
wretched, wicked lonely old man was stricken 
down in his ninetieth year by an awfal ill- 
ness, she hurried up to Castlemaine, and by 
her assidvity and superintendence rendered 
hie last hours more comfortablethan they would 
otherwise have beer. [a this good work she 
was ably assisted by Mary. 

Mary, who was as beantifol as of yore, only 
quieter and sadder, and who had ceased almost 
to hope, so long bad her only lover—or to speak 
more correctly, for her lovers were many, her 
only beloved—been away, and, what was more, 
tilent! The letters that had at firet come to 
cheer her soon ceased, and left a sad blank in 
her life that it seemed nothing could fill. 

Her mother rallied her about her constancy, 
and urged her to accept one of the many good 
cffers she received, 

But Mary would shake her fair head and 
sigh, and say no, she did not want to marry. 
She would rather remain single, and keep her 
liberty and independence, 

‘And all for a man who will never come 
back !'’ Mrs. Castlemaine would groan. 

‘* He will come back, mother !'’ Mary would 
reply, confidently. 

“And if he should he will of course be 
married, and you will have thrown away your 
good chances for nothing. A will-o'-the. wisp, 
a chimera!" 

“I must take my chance of that, and I 
don’t think Humfrey will come back married. 
If he comes back at all he will come as he 
went, a free man.” 

“What faith you have in him!” grumbled 
the widow. ‘“ He ought to be good to merit 
such trust!” 

‘“‘ He is!” returned the girl, bravely. 

* Not many women would place implicit 
faith ina man to whom they were not even 
engaged. ’ 

**Most women, probably, do not know the 
temperament and nature of the man they 
love. I know Humfrey, therefore I trust him. 





be capable of a low or mean action—one un- 
“Well, well, I hope it may all come right in 


“ I£it does not, mother, that is right accord- 


‘Oh, it is all very well for poets to sing— 


‘ It is better to have Joved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all;’ 


but that kind of exalted sentiment is rainous 
toa girl's settlement in life. You are more 
than good-looking Mary, and I did hope to see 
you mistress of an elegant establishment, 
married to a good man who could appreciate 
you, and make you happy.” 

** Your hope may be realised yet, mother,” 
replied the daughter, with an assumption of 
light-hearted gaiety, whicb, perhaps, she did 
not really feel. 

“TI am afraid not,” 

“Who knows what the fature holds for 
me?” 

‘Nobody, of course. We can’t lift the veil 
of faturity. Still I don’t see that there can 
be a brilliant fature before you when you per- 


does return to claim you, will have nothing to 
offer you bat——”’ 

‘«‘ But his heart and affection, which I should 
prize more than anything else in the whole 
world,” she interrupted, quickly. 

“Perhaps. Still you can’t live upon affec. 
tion,” remarked the widow, grimly. ‘ Not 
all the love in the worid will pay the butcher 
and baker's bills, and you can’t exist without 
eating. If Humfrey does come back you must 
remember that he will be penniless, that his 
father said he would disinherit him.” 

‘I remember that, and also that he was 
eager and willing to work—to make money, 
to keep a home for me.” 

*‘ And nearly ten years have passed since he 
went away, and as he has not come back we 
may presume his fortune has not been made.” 

“Yes,” sighed Mary, a sorrowful look cloud- 
ing her sweet eyes, as she thought of the gal- 
lant lover who had left her ten weary years 
before—left her with his kiss on her brow, 
her young heart beating high with hope and 
trust. The trust remained, but hope was 
almost gone. She did not even know if he yet 
lived, or whether he had gone to that land of 
shadows whither all our feet are fleetly tend- 


ing. x 

As she eat, one bright May day, by the dying 
Baronet’s bedside, moistening his parched lips 
now and then with a cooling drink, and shift- 
ing his pillows into an easier position, as he 
tossed reetlesly to and fro, her heart was very 
heavy and sad. She knew the old man stretched 
on the bed beside her could not live another 
week, and when he died, who would take 
his place as master cf Castlemaine? Who 
would inherit the old house, the broad acres 
that lay around ? To whom had the cynical, 
tyrannical Baronet willed them? Not to 
Humfrey surely. For through all those latter 
lonely years he had never been heard to name 
the son he had driven from him by his over- 
bearing treatment. It was as though the 
young man was dead to him, or had never 
existed. He never so much as hinted at a 
desire to know if he etiil lived, or if any one 
round about knew anything of him. 

Mary was aware of this through the family 
lawyer, Mr. Montague, a shrewd, sharp man 
possessed of more than an ordinary share of 
acumen and penetration, and about the only 
person with whom the belligerent Sir Nicholas 
had never been able to quarrel. The suave, 
smooth, oily-tongued lawyer declined to see 
the insults offered him by his cantankerous 
client, and occasionally told him the trath in 
@ plain, unvarnished way, that astonished 
while it pleased the Baronet, being so totally 
different from the fawning servility with 
which he was usually treated. 


singing jubilantly, and the sun shone gaily, 
glinting on sea and river in a million diamond 
sparkles; the edges of the streams were richly 
*broidered with a wealth of purple, yellow and 
white flowers; the fields were full of sweet- 
scented clover, the perfume from which 
mingled pleasantly with the odour of new. 
mown hay, and the voices of the haymakers 
rang out mirthfally as they handled thgir lone 
rakes deftly, and drew the cut grass into great 
heaps. 

_ Within all was dark, gloomy, silent in that 
dim chamber, where Death’s grim form hovered 
near. The cartains were drawn to exclade the 
cheery sunlight. There was no sound, save 
the patient’s heavy breathing. Even the clock 
had been removed, lest its monotonous tick, 
tick, should annoy the sick man. There was 
@ faint odour of drugs in the air that was 
sickly and displeasing, and on a table by the 
bed side was an army of bottles and phials, all 
fall, for Sir Nicholas was dying like the thief 
on the Cross, apparently impenitent, and rail- 
ing to the last against men and men’s ways, 
including doctors, whose ‘useless, rubbishy 
concoctions ’ he determinedly refused to take. 
As Mary sat there, sad, silent, engaged in 
an unsatisfactory retrospect, she was startled 
out of her reverie by a feeble, though still bareh 
voice breaking the oppressive silence suddenly, 
“ Mary.”’, 

It was the Baronet who spoke, and she roso 
and leant over him at once. 

‘“*Take my keys—from—under the pillow, 
Open the—drawer of the—writing-table, and 
give me the parchment you see lying in the— 
front.”’ 

Quickly she obeyed his commands, and aa 
she took the parchment from the drawer ane 
coald not avoid seeing written thereon in 
large, legible letters the words ‘* Last Will and 
Testament of Sir Nicholas Castlemaine, 


“Bring me a light,” said the old man, 
hollowly. ‘“ I want to burn this,” 

Mary lit a candle, and, propping him up with 
pillows, helped his feeble movements as he 
held the parchment in the flame, and watched 
it ourl and blacken slowly into tinder, until at 
last nothing remained save a charred mass on 
the shawl she had spread over the counter. 


pane. 

‘ There,” he exclaimed, sinking back on his 

pillows, ‘‘ Humfrey will inherit the old place 
now, not Peter—not Peter. A thoroughbred, 
nota mongrel. D’ye hear, Mary?” 
‘* Yes, uncle, I hear,” she replied, quietly, 
though a wild thrill of joy ran through ber 
faithful heart, to think that the man she 
loved would inherit his old home, the place 
that was his by right. 

‘No one knew I made that will,’’ he went 
on slowly, with a faint chuckle, the msre 
ghostly echo of his former lusty one, ‘ No 
one—save Montague—Humfrey will be master 
now here, and—you,” fixing his wicked, 
glazing eyes on her pale face, ‘* you—mie- 
tress, and I—den't mind,” and then he turned 
his face to the wall, and lay still and silent, 
and she thought he slept. 

Bat when the day waned, and alarmed 
by his stillness, she summoned her mother 
and the doctor, they found he was dead, and 
that his son, who was no one knew where, 
was the Baronet, Sir Humfrey Castlemaine. 





CHAPTER II. 


‘* Love is a sickness full of woes, 
All remedies re‘ using ; 
A plant that with most cutting grows, 
Most barren with best rising. ’ 


Wuen the death of Sir Nicholas was an- 
nounced epecalation became rife in the village 
of Castlemaine and the town of Ling. 

A good many folk knew that when young 
Humfrey went away it was under the ban of 
his father's diepleasure, and that the old man 
had threatened to disinherit him, as he had 
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Toey all wondered, great folks and litile 
folk, rich people and poor people, how matters 
would turn out, and what the reading of the 
will would disclose, if, indeed, the Baronet 
made a will. 

No one knew where Sir Hamfrey was, and 
while they awaited the response to the adver- 
tisements that Mr. Montague immediately 
inserted in all the daily papers, and several of 
the chief foreign and colonial ones, they sated 
their idle and morbid curiosity by going to 
stare at the late Baronet. For, according to 
@ time-honoured, but rather revolting custom, 
he lay in the banqueting-hall at Castlemaine 
in state, on a bier draped with black velvet; 
and his wicked old face looked more wicked 
in death than it did in life, with its half-closed 
leaden-like eyes, ghastly pallor, pinched, 
purpled nostrils, and the dark shadows round 
the thin lips, that still wore a mocking, fiend- 
like sneer, that was a horrible travesty of the 
peaceful look a dead face should wear. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding that it was a 
most unpleasant sight, all his tenants and 
retainers came to stare at the man who had 
tyrannised over and oppressed them during 
his life; and even some of his well-born neigh- 
bours, who had declined his acquaintance, 
came also, and looked at the mocking, evil 
face that had been such a true index of his 
character; and all wondered . whether Sir 
Humfrey, the young man whom they remem- 
bered bright, dashing, careless, wild to a cer 
tain extent and haughty, yet withal generous, 
gentlemanly, winniog and upright, would turn 
out like his father—no good to himeelf nor 
anyone else, only a disgrace and reproach— 
that they argued that was bred in a man and 


inherited, would come out sooner or later ;' 


and, as no.doubt he had been leading a reckless, 


debasing life for the last ten years, there.- 


would belittle good to be expected from him. 

The promising germa in his character would 
no doubt be.choked and killed by the weeds 
of bad company, despair, poverty, and such: 
like misfortunes. 

So the general tongue wagged, as it will in 
country places, where local items of news and 
scandal are all that interest the community at 
large who revolve in their own orbit, and find 
the narrow circle exceedingly interesting. 

And after a while Sir Nicholas was laid to 
rest amonget his godless, wild, reckless, ances- 
tors, in the family vault under the altar in 
Castlemaine church, by the side of the iil- 
starred lady who had occupied the unenviable 
position of his wife for one brief year; and 
then things quieted down for a while, and all 
waited for news of the missing Sir Humfrey 
Castlemaine; for, as Mary Castlemaine had 
told Mc. Montague of the way in which Sir 
Nichols destroyed the only will he had ever 
made, naturally hia only legitimate child in. 
herited all ag next-of-kin; and, if only he 
could be found, might at once step into posses. 
- of the honours and comforts awaiting 

m. 

“I wonder in what out-of-the.way corner 
of the globe Humfrey has hidden himself ! ” 
remarked Mrs, Castlemaine, discontentedly, 
one morning about six weeks after her brother- 
in-law’s death, as she sat in the bright little 
kitchen of The Cot, shelling peas, while their 
‘‘general” fed the chickens, and sought for 
new-laid eggs. 

‘‘ Itis impossible to say,” said Mary, quietly, 
though a slight flash rose to her smooth chesk, 

and she bent her gracefal head a little lower 
over the paste-board, for this ecion of a great 
house was not above making pies and pnd- 
dings—indeed she had to, and many other 
erogatory things, for their small income 
obliged them to economise very strictly. 

‘' It must be a very remote spot.” 

“Why, mother ?” 

_ “ Because Montague has put advertisements 
in nearly every paper published, and has 
detectives searching for him in Paris, Vienna, 
St. Petersburg, and other great cities. It 
seema strange that he should not see or hear 
of the good fortune that awaits him.” 


or the besh of Australis,” remarked the 
woman who loved him epecalatively. 

*' Yes. In some hole of that sort. It was a 
great pity, Mary, that youand Humfrey made 
that ridiculous arrangement of not writing to 
each other.’’ 

‘* We thought it better not to write, to leave 
each other free from any tie or shackle." 

‘‘ Nonsensical rubbish,’ said the widow 
sharply. ‘If you had insisted upon his 
corresponding with you as you ought to have 
done, you would know now where he is, and be 
able to inform him of the fact of his father's 
death, and his being the heir to Castlemaine,” 
and the elder lady’s eyes looked longingly 
across the park to where, beyond the thiok- 
leaved tree.tops, the turrels of the stately old 
mansion reared themselves proudly. 

“TI never insisted upon anything with 
.Hamfrey, mother,” said her daughter gently. 
“T liked him always to doas he pleased.” 

‘You had a right to insist.” 

‘“No, mother. There you are wrong. I 
had no right. Noengagement existed between 
us, Humfrey was quite free, as he had always 
been, when he left Castlemaine.” 

* All the more foolish of you to let a man 
make love to you who didn’t even ask you to 
marry him.” 

‘* Wrong again, mother. Humfrey did ask 
me to marry him, and had his father con- 
sented to our engagement we should have 
married long sgo. Bat as Sir Nicholas 
absolately forbade his union with me, and 
threatened to disinherit him if he married 
any one save Lady Jane Cholmondeley, I, of 
course, would not let him make the sacrifice, 
and I refased to become his wife, though my 
heart pleaded hard against my better judg- 
ment.” 

‘‘ You need not have robbed your heart of 
its birthright, my dear,’ remarked the elder 
woman more kindly. ‘You see after all it 
did not do much good. Humfrey, ina different 
Way, was quite as obstinate as his father, and 
wouldn’t marry Lady Jane, and wouldn't 
give you up.” 

* Yes, mother. I saw it afterwards,” with 
a sigh. ‘ Oaly when Irefased to marry him, 
or let him bind himself to me in any way. I 
thought it was best for him, and that Sir 
Nicholas would relent, and leave him the 
property.” 

“It seems you were right to a certain 
extent. Eh?” 

“ Yes. If Humfrey lives he will have Caatle- 
maine.” 

‘If he lives,” echoed the widow, with a 
return of asperity. ‘Of course he lives. 
What nonsense have you in your head now? 
Pray give up being sentimental and romantic 
now, Mary; and when your consin returns 
accept him in a sensible sort of way, and 
make no fags or bother about matters.” 

‘* You are forgetting one thing, mother.” 23 

“ What is that?” 

‘*Hamfrey may not ask me to marry him 
again.” 

‘‘\Not ask you! I never heard of such a 
thing. You think he won’t ask you? The 
man you have so much faith and trust in!” 
‘‘T had faith and trustin the Humfrey who 
went away ten years ago. Bat it is a long 
time, and men change—change far more than 
women, who remain in one place, and whose 
ideas do not alter, Moreover, Sir Humfrey 
Castlemaine will be slightly different from 
Mr. Castlemaine, who was quite dependent 
on his father's capricious will. He will have 
place and position as master of Castlemaine 
and——” 

‘* And,” interrupted her mother, “ will be 
a mark for all women to aim at matri- 
monially.”’ 

‘* Yes,” with another deep sigh. 

‘* Well, well, Mary,’’ touched by the look of 
melancholy on her daughter's fair face, ‘‘ you 
mustn’t fret. ‘Sofficient for the day is the 
evil thereof.’ I shall believe Humfrey is true 
to you until he proves himself false. You've 





“*He may be in the backwoods of America, 


not lost your looks, my dear. Far from it. 


I thick you are handsomer now than you 
were ten yeare ago.” 

*‘ A mother's verdict,” amiled Mary, pleased 
in spite of herself, and looking like a girl with 
her fair skin snd the army of dimples the 
smile called up. 

‘‘ We shall see, we shall see,” rejoined the 
widow, oracularly nodding her head, a3 she 
went out to the garden to superiptend the 
‘- General”’ in her hunt for concealed eggs. 

About a week later, as Mary was walking 
through the village on her way to old Mrs. 
Biggs’s cottage, which lay on the further side 
from The Cot, she met Mr, Montague buat- 
ling along with a very important air and a 
bright flaueh on his withered, apple-like face. 

“Ah, Miss Mary, glad to meet you,” he 
said, stopping and shaking her hand with 
Unnecessary vigour. ‘Jast going up to 
Castlemaine.” 3 

“Ara you?” was all she said, wondering a 
little at his unwontedly perky asaepect and 
demeanour, , 

‘Yes, yes. You don’t ask why ?”’ fixing his 
keen grey eyes on her face in a searching 
glance. 

“No. I¢is nothing ancommon for you to 
go there since my uncle's death, is it?” 

‘Why, no, Bat I go on an uncommon 
errand now.” 

‘Indeed |"’ 

‘‘ Yes, Miss Mary, yes. We have netted our 
bird, and I go to tell the servants and tenants 
that their new master is found.” 

For the life of her Mary Castlemaine could 
not prevent the hot blood from rushing to her 
face, dyeing her cheeks scarlet for a minute, 
only to recede and leave them deathly pale 
the next. 

He was alive! The man whose memory 
she had faithfully loved for ten long years. 
She grasped that delightfal fact in the midst 
of all her confusion, though nothing else was 
quite clear to her, not even the lawyer's 
following words. When she did recover her- 
self sufficiently to listen he was saying, — 

“Very soon, of course, only I employed tha 
best men, and they’ve found him.” 

‘‘ Where?” asked Mary at last, when she 
could suffi siently command her voice. 

“In Rassia. Like a good many other brave 
English fellows, he has been doing good work 
for his country in the trenches at Inkerman 
and on the heights of Alma.” 

‘* He enlisted, I suppose ?”’ remarked Mary, 
who had outwardly, at least, recovered her 
usual calm of demeanour. 

‘¢Yes. Sir Hamfrey Castlemaine has been 
fighting for Qaeen and country as one of the 
rank and file of Her Majesty’s army.” 

‘*What hardships be must have endured 
before he did that!’’ murmured his cousin, 
pitifally. 

‘No doubt, no doubt,” agreed the lawyer, 
rubbing his thin hands together. ‘‘ And it 
was like him not to let the old name get 
smirched, even through him, for he enlisted 
as Peter Dale.” . 

‘‘Has he anything to prove that he is 
= Castlemaine?”’ asked Mary, suad- 

enly. 

‘‘He has sent me a pocket-book, old and 
time-worn, but which I recognise as your 
cousin's, and he is to bring home papers with 
him that would prove his identity if this 
didn’t,’ drawing a daguerrotype, somewhat 
faded, from his pockets. ‘ You recognise the 
Castlemaine features, Miss Mary, doubtless?” 
‘‘Yes, yes,” she acknowledged, after & 
moment's scrutiny of the portrait. ‘‘ That is 
Hamfrey.” 

‘‘Unmistakably that is Sir Humfrey,” 
echoed the man of law. ‘The face is too 
remarkable a one to be miataken,’”’ and the 
old man turned away and began to use his 
handkerchief vigorously, for there were few of 
the family secrets he did not know, and he 
was well aware the cousins had been lovers, 
and only parted at the late Baronet’s stern 
mandate. 

‘When will he return?” asked Mary at 





last, reluctantly wrenching her eyes away 
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from the pictured face and handing it back to 
Mr. Montague. 

“T expect in about week's time. There 
are ~ertain formalities to be gone through 
wita she military authorities ; but you know 
there is little money can't manage, and Sir 
Humfrey bas plenty of that.” 

* Yes, plenty,” said Mary, vaguely, feeling 
that this of which the lawyer spoke 
with such unction would be a sad barrier be- 
tween her and her lover. He was ntuch 
nearer to her when they were both poor. 

“ He will be warmly welcomed by all, and, 
unless I mistake him, matters will be con- 
ducted differently at the great house from the 
way in which they were during the late 
Baronet’s time.” 

“ Yes,” said Mary again, her thoughts miles 
away amongst the wild plains and steppes of 
Russia, where so many gallant fellows had 
met a dreadful death, 

* You will tell your mother, Mias Mary?” 
said the lawyer, briskly, as he prepared to go 
onhisway. . 

** Yes, I will tell her,’’ said Miss Castle- 
maine, mechanically, as she shook hands 
with Montague and went on towards Mrs. 
Bigg's cottage, 

She was bewildered, surpriced, happy; yet 
with her happiness mingled a vague fear, of 
what she hardly knew, only it seemed to her 
that this Humfrey who was coming back 
would not be the same Humfrey who had gone 
away. 

‘* Have you heard the news, Mre, Bigge ?”’ 
she asked later on, as she sat by the old 
woman's bedside. 

“No, miss. What ic it?” inquired the 
dame, while her granddaughter Lucky looked 
Up with inquiry in her big blue eyes. 

‘The Baronet, Sir Homfrey, has been 
found !"’ 

‘* Lor’ bless ye! ye dan’t say so?” 

‘** Yes; and he will come to Castlemaine in 
® week from now to take possession of the 
estates.” 

‘‘Ab, now! I's really glad, Miss Mary, 
that I are! Ye'll have ye're lad again; and 
ye'il be better off nor my Lucky thar, far her 
Peter’s gone six year come next Michaelmas, 
and niver ar ward has he sent her since he 
went away, tho’ he did say as how he was 
agoin’ for te make a fortin, and come back te 
marry her.” 

“You may hear of hin yet," said Mary, 
her eyes travelling to Luoky’s pretty face, 
which was all aflame with blashes, “ Reaiem- 
ber, Sir Humfrey has beou away ten years.” 

“Yes, yes, miss. I mind me it’s a mortal 
long time since he quarrelled with Sir 
Nicholas and went, Tt will be a bright day 
for all o’ ue when he coomes to take his own. 
He was ivver kind to the likes o’ us, an’ onny 
beneath him. I micd me how he wad coome 
and sit in that cheer yere sittin’ in, miss, an’ 
talk away an’ larf till it warmed the cocles o’ 
one’s heart te hear him!” 

‘Yes, he was of a merry disposition,” said 
Miss Castlemaine, as she rose to take her 
leave. “T hope he will be as kind to you all 
now.”’ 

* Mother,” shesaid at once on entering The 
Cot, where Mra. Castlemaine wae presiding at 
the tea.table in solitary state, ‘ Hamfrey hae 
been found, aud is coming to Castlemaine 
next week.’ 

*‘Good Heavens, Mary! do you mean it?” 

“ Yes, mother. I met Mr. Montague in the 
village, and he told me they fonnd him in 
Russia, and he has indispatavle proofs of his 
identity ; and he comes to take his own next 


“Thank Heaven !" exclaimed the widow, 
fervently. “Then you will be Lady Castle: 
maine at last!” 

‘Mother, don't count on that, I beseech 
vou!” said her daughter, earnestly. ‘ The 
Hamfrey who comes to Castlemaine next 
week will probably bo quite different from the 
Hamfrey who went away ten years ago.” 

“I don't believe it! I won't believe it 
until he proves that he is different! And 





you, Mary, are handsome enough to win a 
duke if you wished to!” 


—_—_ 


CHAPTER III. 


** Once more returned, 
With face deep bronzed 
By kiss of eastern suns.” 


TuERe were triumphal arches actoas the 
roads leading to Castlemaine House. The 
whole village was en fite. Garlands of roses 
and other gorgeous summer blooms were 
strung from window to window. Some of 
the better-off tenants had hung scarlet cloth 
from their windows, and others had unfurled 
flags on their rooftops, and bonfires blazed on 
the adjoining hills, while the whole of the 
Castlemaine tenants in a body marched down 
to Ling station to welcome the nsw Baronet, 
from whoze advent they hoped so mach=sach 
@ reversal of the old, bad, tyrannical régime 
under which they had bens silently, if sullenly, 
and had suffered so much. . 

When the train bearing Sir Humfrey drew 
up at the station they were massed in a dense 
body on the platform, for even the station- 
master shared the general enthasiasm, and 
allowed the men to stand there to welcome 
their new landlord, 

The door of a first-class compartment was 
quickly opened, and Mr. Montague sprang out 
swiftly and with surprising agility. He was 
followed more slowly and in a more dignified 
fashion by a tall, dark man, the lower part of 
whose bronzed face was clothed with a flowing 
brown beard that lay upon his breasé in silky 
waves. 

For a moment the tenantry hesitated. 
This was hardly the sort of person they 
expected to see. 

The smooth-faced youth who had goneaway 
ten years before boasted no hirsute appendage 
beyond a slight moustache. Was this Sir 
Humfrey ? 

Mr. Montague, seeing the hesitation that 
prevailed in the serried ranks of the chaw- 
bacong, stepped forward nimbly, and said,— 

“‘ Sic Humfrey Castlemaine, my friends!” 
— the tall, dark man by 4 wave of his 

nd. 


‘Three cheers for Sir Homfrey !” shouted 
Tom Renfrew, the chief of the tenant: farmers, 
and the others responded right willingly to the 
invitation, and cheered right Iustily, as only 
Englishmen can, bellowing like bulla in their 


| endeavour to show their loyalty and respect to 


a Castlemaine. 

The Baronet's lean cheeks turned somewhat 
pale ander all their healthy sunbeam, and for 
a minute he seemed to waver, and looked 
almost aathough he meant to beat a retreat 
instead of coming forward to greet the farmers 
and viltagers. Then he drew hie tail form 
erect, and stepped forward, saying,— 

‘‘Thank you, friends, 9 thousand times !”’ 
while he held out his hand to Renfrew, who 
gripped it in a friendly clasp, a proceeding 
which all the others proceeded to imitate. 

“Now, Sir Hamfrey,” said the lawyer 
briskly, when #he pump handling was over, 
“ the carriage is waiting to take you up.” 

And sure enough thers was a handsome 
baronche, with a pair of iron grey hizh. 
stepping horses in it, and a emart-looking 
coachman and footman on the box, waiting 
outside the station. 

*“ By Jove! A handsome turn-out!” mat- 
tered the Baronst, eyeing his carriage approv- 
ingly. ‘‘I expected nothing better than’s fly. 
This is Montagne’s doing. One for him I 
must store ap.” 

And then he went over and got into the 
barouche bastily, stumbling awkwardly a@ he 
did so and seating himself at the left side, a 
proveeding which astonished the old lawyer, 
and a mistake which he set right in a few 
words, by indusing Sir Humfrey to take his 
place at theright side. And then some of the 
more enthusiastic young villagers took out the 
iron-gteys and drew the carriage along them- 





selves, cheeving and shonting lustily, ard 
amongst the loudest and noisiest was Luck; 
Bigge’s great-red- headed brother, at whom Sir 
Humfrey stared fartively, biting his lips the 
while, and frowning a little now and again, 
when he wasn’t smiling and bowing at the 
vociferating crowd. 

It was a sort of triamphal procession all the 
way, and would no doubt have been gratifying 
to most men, only, curiously enough, Hamfrey 
Castlemaine did not look as theugh he was 
gratified. There was a sullen flicker in bie 
eyes, and a:frewn drew his thick black brows 
together. 

“Idiots, asses!"’ he muttered once, with 
unconcealed contempt. ‘‘Why do they make 
auch fools of themsetves ? ”’ 

Montague looked round qaivkly, an exprer- 
sion of unqualified amazement on his faces. I+ 
was utterly unlike a Castismaine to be annoyed 
at a loudly.+xpressed and palpable devotion. 
As a rule, the members of the proud race liked 
homage and respect shown them—were ready 
forany amount of it, and Sir Nicholag had 
obliged his tenants and dependents to show it 
on all occasions. 

Sir Humfrey caught the look, anda flach 
mounted to his temples, while his gloved 
right hand stroked his beard with a curious, 
nervous gesture that the lawyer noticed was 
now habitaal with him when any way dis- 
turbed, 

“ You see, Montagne,” said the Baroret, 
half apologeticaliy. ‘ I've become right down 
unused to this kind of thing. Haven't bua 
any of it for ten years, you know.” 

* Of course, of course,’ agreed the man of 
law at once. ‘ Oaly if I may mskes stgses- 
tion, Sir Humfrey ?” and he punved, a lock of 
inquiry in his bright bird-like eyee. 

“ Certainly, make any svggestions you like. 
Ishall be obliged for them. Yeu know the 
temper and humour of these people. I con's,” 
said his companion very graciously. 

“ Then, Sir Humfrey, I would not show any 
annoyance at their enthusiasm. Ruther wonld 
I seemed pleased with it. It iv always better 
to make friends than enemies,” 

“Of course, of course,” said the newly- 
returned wanderer with eaget assent, 

** And I think if you were to make a speech 
to them that they would Tike it.” 

‘* Make a speech ! "echoed the Baronet, look- 
ing decidedly perturbed and put out, 

* Yos. It is usual, andnow would be a good 
time,” for they had arrived in the, middle of 
Castlemaine Village, by thegreen ; andssopping 
the men drawing the carriage by a few words 
Montague did not give Humfrey time to.objeot. 

The Baronet cast a awilt glance aroundat.the 
sea of faces, all turned towards him, and hie 
cheeks whitened curiously aa his eyes fellon 
Locky Biggs’s pretty blooming, euviling face, 
perhaps because he remembered the last time 
he saw her was when shoe was walkieg with 
Peter Brasdale, and he was hurrying to say 
good-bye to the woman he loved, and donbtleas 
the recollection was painfal and unpleasant. 
So after one swift glance he drew hia bat 
farther over his eyes and, rising to his feet, 
began his speech with the words, ‘‘ My friendr,, 
I rise to thank you for the kind and warm 
welcome you.are good encugh to give me.” 

But after that nobody quite knew what he 
said. His words were confnsed, and. came 
haltingly, and his volce was pitched in sucha 
low key that only those just near the carriage 
could even catcha word here and there, and he 
brought it to an abrupt close by thanking 
them once more, 

The lawyer glanced at him again wonder- 
ingly. Humfrey in the old days had had 
such a flow of choice words at bis. command 
whenever he wanted them—spoke. eo flaently 
and. well! This lame, maimed poor address 
was @ meré gliost of those racy, bright speeches 
that had lad the young fellow's friends to 
predict w brilliant fatare for him in Parlis- 
ment | 

“There is The Cot,” remarked Montagne, 
with mild meaning, asthey caught-a glimpro 
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of the pretty little place through a vista of 


trees and green leaves. 


“The Cot?” echoed Humfrey, vaguely, 
looking at Montague with eyes that looked 


Mont and as though they did not under- 
stand. 

‘Yes. Where your aunt lives,” 

‘“‘ Where my sunt lives?" be echoed again, 
his eyes glaucing away fartively to a farm. 
house perched on'a neighbouring hill, 

“Yes. Mrs. Castlemaine,’’ 

“ Oh, of course! I have been away so long 
I seem to have forgotten everyones,” said the 
Baronet hurriedly again, fondiing hia beard. 

‘*Ah, yes!" rejoined the lawyer, daily, 
thinking of Mary Castlemaine, and her long. 
deferred hope. 

“ How is my—my cousin, Miss Mary?” 
continued the young man, hesitatingly. 

‘Very weil, and bandsomer than ever | *’ 

“She bas not married, I believe ?"’ 

“No. She has not married,” rejoined the 
lawyer again drily, 

— you say she is handsemer than ske 
was?'’ 

“T think so. Bat you will be able to judge 
for yourself soon.”’ 

“Why? Will they be at. Castlemaine to- 
day?” 

“No,” said the lawyer, wondering at the 
young mian’s bad taste in saying such & thing, 
9 Bat I presume you will go to sea them very 
£09n,’ 

‘* Will they expsot me to?” inqnired the 
Barozet, that curious vagus look of inquiry in 
his eyes, 

** That I really can't say, Sir Humfrey,” 
rejoined his companion, coldly and siifily. 

‘‘What I mean is,” said the Baronet, 
quickly, noticing Montague’s manner, ‘ that 
there was, I believe, a qnarrel between my 
father and—and—the folk at The Cot, and I 
didn’t know wheter I should be welcome or 
not.” 

‘‘ That’s 2 cool way of putting it,” thought 
the old man, ‘considering he wag the cause 
of it all!” Aloud he said, “ There was a 
quarrel, of course, Still your sunt is « kind- 
hearted lady; and sa to Miss Mary she was 
always your friend, and I don’t thiuk she is 
one. likely to chenge fowar@s ihose she 
championed.” 

‘He knows of that old love affair,’ said 
Haumfrey to himself, and the sombre look ia 
his eyes deepened, and he grsw more moroze 
and taciturn., 

‘His ten years exile bas not improved 
him,” reflected Mr. Montagne, as he sat 
oppcesite him at the dinner-table, and watched 
him eat any of the plain dishes which. were 
offered him with a voracity cf greedinese that, 
to say the least of it, was not well-bred, while 
he refused the made dishes and entrées scorn- 
faily, and called for beer, declining the old 
comet claret, which the butler had opened in 
honour of his, return, as ‘‘ poor stoff that he 
coulén’t abide,’ while he used his Knife now 
and than inetead of his fork, and played suoh 
feats with it thas once or twice his guest 
thought he would certaizly cut bis threat. 


‘* Must bave roughed it terribly,” cara oo | } 


his train of thoughts, “and have associate 
with very low people. It reems to have 


rubbed off all. the old polish and high breeding, | 


and have left ungentiemanty habits behind. 
Wonder what he did with himself before he 


| the best in the house; so the housekeeper had 
: §0-called because draperies and upholsterings 


rejoined the lawyer, suffering himself to be 
seized by the arm and led off to the library. 
Still he spoke coldly, and he felt disgusted 
with the man who owned Castlemaine, and 
who sat in the: most inelegant of attitudes, 
lounging back in an arm chair, his feet on the 
mantelpiece, and a huge jng of beer at his 
elbow, from which he took copious draughts 
now and then in a pewter pot, which he had 
ordere? up from the kitchen ; an order which 
mutic noe butler stare, and the lawyer wonder 
more tbar «v.r} “by Ye 





CHAPTER ivy. 


“Tf I should meet thee 
After long years, 
How should I greet thee ?” 


Taw next morning Sir Hamfrey awoke snd. 
denly from a sound sleep, and rabbed his eyes 
as he jooked around, Az firat he did not 
realise where he wag, and then a strangs sense 
of unfamiliarity seized him. 

He was not in the room he had occupied in 
his youth. That was not considered good 
enough for the master of Castlemaine, and he 
hed absolutely declined to occupy the room in 
whica Sir Nicholas died, though it waa one of 


pat bia into a gaest-chamber, the blue-room, 


were of deep blue Utrecht velvet. 

The farnitare was Sheraton's best, and, of 
conrse, had been in the family a long, long 
time ; the walls were panelled shoulder-high 
with oak; the mantel-piece was of onk, and 





enlisted? He's very reticent abontit. I must | 


try and find out.” 


Accordingly, Mr. Montagne did his best to | 


lift the veil that hid the bygone years his 
client had spent abroad, but quite ineffec- 
tually, 

‘Don't bother about the past, Montsgue,”’ 
re the Baronet, bruequely, rising from the 
table. 
into the library and talk about the future. I 
Want you to advise me on several points, to 
tell me the right thing to do, and the right 
people to know. It is such an age since I 
went away that I feel like a stranger, so I 
want you to coach me up.” 


j 


| 


‘That’s over and done with. Oome | 


' 


“I am at your disposal, Sir Humfrey,”’ 


i fextares intently. 


on the boards and on the ceiling were blazoned 
noamberless coats-of-arms. Thizg was a relief 
to the general gloominess of the room. Still at 
its best, despite its magnificence, it was a dull, 
fanereal apartment; and the new Baronet 
shuddered a little as he looked at the distant 
corners, where the light of the summer morn- 
ing fell dimly, and left ghost!y shadows. 

Beastly, vault-like place!’ he mattered, 
cromly. ‘Too big to be comfortable, and 
ghastly old-fashioned: I'm hanged if I don’t 
alter itall, I'll have some fellows down from 
London with light, new furniture for the 
roome Lintend:to use. Suppose I must leave 
the othera as they sve, for the sake of appear- 
ances. It won't’ do to. alter too many things, 
The Csstlemaines are conservative. You 
must be cautious, Hurofrey, old feilaw—” 
shaking his fist at his reflection ina big mir. 
ror, a2he stepped’ ent of bed—‘‘ cautious and 
cardfal, or you'll be cat by the biz- wigs of the 
cousty as your precious futhor was, and that 
won't do, you know, sonny. You must keep 
in with the lord and ladier, though ycu les 
the small fry go hang,” and soliloquising, in 
not the most elegant fashion in the world, he 
preceeded to'take his bath and dress himeeif, 
serdieg Trail, the butler, away angrily and 
roughly, when the man knocked at the door, 
and civillyoffered to valet him, 

“ Notlike Mister Humfrey,” muttered Trail, 
ashe went away, & puzzled look on hie bulbous 
face, 

Meanwhile the Baronet finished his toilet, 
and then, leaning his elbows on the dressing- 
table, stared intently at his dark face in the 

lage. 

- “JT wonder whether she remembers me 
welj,” he said, anxiously, regarding his 
“Of course, this makes a 
difference,’ touching’ the silky waves of his 
beard; “and as to eyes, and hair, and brows, 
one Castlemaine is as like another as two: peas 
in'a ped.” 

“If she cares for you, Hamfrey, still,’’ 
talking to hia reflection, ‘ sa ehe did when 
she wrote you that charming little love-letter 
nines years ago, you'll be all safe, and the 
beautiful Mary quite ready to be trausformed 
from Miss into Lady Castlemaine. At any 
rate, you have to face her, my boy; so the 
sooner it’s got over the better, more especially 
as every one believes you tc be a most devoted 
lover,” and an ugly sneer disfigured the dark 


face, making it wonderfolly like his father’s 
satarnine countenance, 

Sir Humfrey did not make a very good 
breakfast. He fidgeted rather, and seemed 
annoyed whenever he encountered the glance 
of Trail, or his two satellites, the footmen, all 
natives of Castlemaine, born and bred in the 
village, aud all, of course, deeply interested 
in the return of their master, whom they 
remembered as a boy, so bright, cheerfal, and 
kindly dispositioned. 

He looked the reverse of cheerfal as he sat 
at the breakfast-table in solitary state, dis- 
posing of a huge dish of fried eggs-and-bacon— 
which he had ordered on coming down, 
declining all the highly flavoured, recherche 
delicacies that the butler, remembering his 
tastes in former days, had placed upon the 
table—in a startlingly rapid fashion, a fashion 
that cansed his servants to regard him with 
covert looks of astonishment, even ag the 
lawyer had on the previous night. 

He ate like a man who felt he must make 
haste, thas the time for his meal was limited, 
and that he was liable to be called on at any 
minute to rise from the table and leave his 
breakfast unfiaished, 

At this railroad speed it did not take long 
to get through breakfast, and as soon as he 
had done he got up and went out to the hall 
for his hat, There he was confronted by the 
housekeeper, Mrs. Tennant, a portly dame of 
fifty-five, who had dangled him in her arms 
when he was.a baby, and the ander-nurse to 
poor Lady Castlemaine. 

He cast an apprehensive glance at her, 
though they had met in the hall the day 
before, when all the servants stood in a file to 
welcome him. - 

‘*‘ Have you any ordera for me, sir?’ she 
asked, respectfully, dropping a curtsey, which 
her elephantine proportions rendered a diffi-- 
culi feat, 

‘No, not any,’ he rejoined, hurriedly, 
turning his back on her, and searching for hie 


at. 

‘What shall I have prepared for your 
luncheon, sir?'’ in no way disconcerted by hie 
scant politeness. 

“Nothing,” he replied, curtly. ‘I shan’t 
be in to lancheon. I—I—am going to see Mrs. 
Castlemaine, and shali remain here,” 

‘* Very good, sir. And your dinner, at sever 
or eight 7°’ 

ss ven,” 

‘*t Anything, any special dish you would wish 
prepared, sir?’’ 

*Yos, I'd like a dish of tripe, and mind 
there are plenty of onicaus | '’ said the Baronet, 
finding the hat, and clapping it on hie head. 

‘¢ Well, I never!” ejaculated Mre. Tennant. 
ia the vernacular of the servants’ hali, wher 
ahe recovered her speech, and her master was 
ont of sight andhesring. ‘No, I never dic 
To think of Mister Humfrey ordering onione 
Why, he never could abide ’em. Where on 
earth ’as ’e been these ten years?’ ond, 


Meanwhile, Sir Humfrey, unconscious of bis 


servants’ comments, was walking across the 
park, where the dew yet lay on the grass, 
sparkling like myriad fairy diamonds, and ae 
he went was divided between thoughts of hic 


cousin, and the value of the timber he owned, 
He did not hurry; his pace was not shat of an 
eager and ardent lover. 

No, on the contrary, he strolled slowly along, 
and the nearer he got to The Cot the slower 
his pace became, and the paler his face, while 
his hand careszed his beard affectionately. 
‘J's no use shirking it,’ he said, at last, 
angrily, pulling himself together, as it were, as 
he passed through the park gates, and stood on 
the road, locking at his sant’s cottage, 
wreathed in climbing roses, that crept up to 
the thatched roof, and peeped at the old chim- 
neys, where the swallows built curiously. ‘1s 
has to be done, and if she cats up rough F 





can’t help it, I'll do my best. So here goes,’” 





wondering and muttering, she descended to - 
the lower regions, to farther relieve her feel- 
ings by an interview with the cook and scui- 
lery-maid. 
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and, crossing the road, he swung back the 
little gate, and strode up the garden path, 
which ran between trim flower-beds, where 
pale lilies reared their stately heads, besides 
hollyhocks, sweet pea, marigolds, mignonette, 
and other hamble blooms. 

The cottage door stood open, and the hall 
looked temptingly cool and clean, in contrast 
with the outside glare and heat. 

He paused fora moment on the step, and 
lifted his hand half way to the knocker, then 
he let it fall back to his side. 

‘*No, that won’t do,” he muttered. * I must 
show a bold front,” and he strode into the 
miniature hall, and turned the handle of a 
voor on the right. 

He found himeclf in a small room prettily 
furnished, with a hundred dainty little nick- 
nacks, that showed women constantly used 
it, and standing by the table with her back to 
him was a woman, in a pale blue cambric 
gown, the gracefal, rounded lines of whose 
figure were admirably dieplayed by it. 

She was arranging flowers in some quaint 
little bowls, and did not look round, only stuck 
®& spray of banksia roses amid a mass of 
feathery fern, exclaiming,— 

i — mother, how do you think that will 

° ’ 

**Charmingly,” said the Baronet, advanc- 
ing. ‘Bat, then, Mary, everything you do is 
charming!" 

With an exclamation that was half fear 
Miss Castlemaine turned round, and stood 
etaring at her cousin with dilated eyes, while 
he stopped short as he encountered her gaze, 
and also stood staring, while his lean cheek 
ytew white and suffased by turns, 

She recognised him, of course, at a glance. 
What was a decade without having seen him 
to her, who had shrined his image in her heart 
of hearts? She would have known his eyes, 
and those level black brows anywhere, amid a 
thousand. The Castlemaine face was too 
marked a one not to be remembered. 

‘‘ Humfrey,” she said, quietly, the next 
moment, mastering the feelings that 
threatened to overwhelm her, ‘So you have 
come to see us?’ 

‘Yes, Mary,” he replied, with a qniok- 
drawn breath, as though of relief, as he put 
out his hand and took hers between both his. 
*‘T have come at last. Are you weary of 
waiting ?"’ His eyes locked very tender as he 
asked the question and bent towards her, and 
¢éhe wondered why she shrank away from him, 
to avoid the caress she saw threatening. 

“The years have seemed long,” she 
answered, evasively, studying the face that 
seemed so like and yet so unlike what it was 
ten years before. 

“‘T dared not even write,’ he said, sorrow. 
fally. 

‘* Why not?” she asked, composedly, with- 
drawing her hand from hie clasp, and busying 
herself once more with the flowers. 

‘Luck was against me. Nothing seemed to 
prosper with me. Fellowsin a claim would 
be getting on well until I joined them, then 
we would pan ont nothing. The diamonds I 
found were worthless. The farms I worked 
on were never succesefal. I could not put by 


any money. I could only just make enongh to | 


live on, and I would not come back to you a 
beggar |" 

‘Poor Hamfrey!” she said, softly, with 
@n exquisite intonation of pity, ‘poor Hum- 
fvey! Your life muet have been a hard one." 

‘It was, Mary,’’ he burst out. ‘‘ Infernally, 
@——d hard! I beg your pardon,” he added, 
humbly, seeing her astonished look. I've been 
associating with a rough set lately. 
forgive me?” 

‘Of course,” she answered, rather shortly, 
feeling very much annoyed at his swearing 
before her. 

“You kpoow for over two years I’ve been a 
private soldier in the 300csh Foot,’’ he went on, 
deprecatingly, ‘and a fellow's manners soon 
deteriorate."’ 

‘ Yes, naturally,"’ she agreed, wondering if 
it was the hardships he had undergone that 





Will you | 





had changed his voice from its old, fall, rich, 
melodious tones to its present harsher and 
more sonorous cnes. 

“I have gone throngh a great deal,” he 
went on, with considerable self pity. ‘It has 
been like an ugly nightmare, and I want to 
ask you, Mary'’—coming closer, and im- 
prisoning her hand again confiientially— 
“not to talk about it. The topic is a very 
painfal one to me, I would gladly forget and 
blot out, if I could, the last ten years, Will 
you help me to do this?” 

‘* Yes, Hamfrey,” she said, slowly, ‘'I 
will not touch on the topic of your abzence 
since you do not like it mentioned, though I 
muat admit I should much like to have heard 
what your life had been, and all that you 
have done.” 

‘It's been pretty well a blank, save for 
hard work and straggles against starvation. 
There's nothing much to tell, Mary—nothing 
at all fit for your ears to hear, §So we will 
draw a veil over the past and begin again. 
Shall we?’ 

His dark eyes fixed themselves very 
earnestly on her fair face, and seemed to 
await her answer with great anxiety. 

“ We will as far as we can,” she responded, 
quietly. ‘ Only a second beginning is never 
the same asa first. And now come and see 
mother,” she added quickly, as though to stcp 
the words that trembled on the Baronet’s 
lips. ‘She is in the kitchen garden, and I 
am sure you know how glad she will be to see 
you.” 

“Yes, gladder than you are,” he retorted, 
with a tinge of bitterness in his sonorous 
tones, as he followed her down the passage 
leading to the garden. 

Jast outside the door, basking in the sun- 
shine, lay a huge brindled honnd, whose grey- 
muzzle and blae eyes showed he was well- 
stricken in years. He got up as they emerged 
from the doorway, and stood with bristling 
mane. growling at the stranger. 

‘‘Tnat seems a savage brate?’’ remarked 
Sir Huamfrey, eyeing him carefally. 

‘‘He is wonderfully good-tempered as a 
rule, only savage with tramps and low people. 
We have found him such a comfort and 
protection,” she added, gratefully, 

‘““Where did you get him?” he asked, 
curiously. ‘‘ He looks old.” 

“Where did we get him!” echoed Mary, 
lifting her grey eyes fall of astonishment to 
the Baronet's face. ‘“ Why, surely, Humfrey, 
you remember Hugo?” 

*“*Hugo?” he said, in bewildered inquiry. 

“Yes, Hago, that your Irish friend, Cap- 
tain Patrickson, gave you, and that you asked 
me to keep for you when you went away.” 

‘Oh, yes, of course. How thunderingly 
idiotic of me! Bat you know, Mary, I have 
had so many dogs since I went away that it 
is no wonder I forgot this one. Come, old 
fellow, come and make friends with your 
master,” holding out his hands. 

Bat the dog drew back with an ominous 
growl that dieplayed his teeth, still fairly 


| perfect and formidable-looking, and stood 


eyeing the Baronet with no friendly glance. 

‘Doesn't seem inclined to pal,’’ remarked 
Hamfrey. 

**No,” agreed his cousin, a little shocked 
at the vulgarity of the expression. ‘I sup- 
pose you won’t want him, Hamfrey? You 
will les me keep him?” and Miss Castle- 
maine’s grey eyes wandered a trifle anxiously 
from the dog to the man. 

‘Keep him? Oa, certainly,’’ he returned, 
politely. ‘It would be no use my taking him 
to Castlemaine. I am certain he would not 
stay there an hour—unless you were there 
too!” he added, ia a lower tone. 

“I suppose you will keep a pack of 
hounds?” said Miss Castlemaine, moving 
down the path. 

‘*No, I don’t think so. 
for bunting.” 

**Not care for hunting!" she exclaimed, 
in amazement, ‘' Why, you used to be so 
fond of it.”’ 


I don't care much 








‘‘ Yes,” said Hamfrey, biting his lips, while 
a@ flush stole over hie face, “oily a man's 
tastea alter ag he growa older. It is rather a 
violent exercise,” 

‘Yes. Still, some men hunt when they are 
over sixty.”’ 

‘More fools they!” rejoined her cousin, 
roughly, and then silence fell between them, 
and they walked on without saying a word. 

Only to Mary the whole glow and brilliance 
of the summer day seemed clou7ed and 
dimmed. The sky looked a fainter blue, the 
lark’s song did not sound so joyous, and the 
flowers seemed to droop and hang their heads 
sorrowfally. 

She wondered why this was. Had she 
dreamt too much of this long-deferred meet- 
ing? Had she thought he would be different? 
He was cordial enough. He seemed only to 
want a little encouragement to become ab. 
solutely tender, and he had come to see her 
soon after his return. Very mach sooner 
than she had expected he would, considering 
all things, and yet—and yet—something was 
wanting. She could not tell what, and she 
paced beside him very soberly as they went 
down through the kitchen garden. 

They found Mrs. Castlemaine picking p2as 
in company with the ‘‘ general,” and she was 
80 overcome at the sight of Hamfrey that she 
rose hastily from her knees, and, shedding her 
garden-gloves with marvellous rapidity, pre- 
cipitated herself into his arms, exclaiming, — 

** My dear, dear Humfrey ! I am so delighted 
to see you! I knew you would come back to 
us some day?” 

She was a large, portly woman, and most 
men would have staggered under the burden 
of her weight; but Humfrey Castlemaine 
was & tall, fine man, and he bore the onslaught 
with the firmness of a rock, and clasped his 
elderly relative very warmly to his breast, and 
by no means appeared to wish to let her go; 
for when she tried to free herself, declaring 
she wished to take a good look at him, and 
see if he had altered much, he held her tighter, 
and told her how gratifying and pleasant he 
found her reception of him. 

Bat all things come to an end sooner or 
later, and Hamfrey could not stand for ever 
holding his aunt to his bosom, so at last he 
let her go reluctantly, and endured the ordeal 
of her scrutiny like a man. 

‘* Well, you haven't altered much, my dear!"’ 
was her verdict. ‘If it weren't for the beard, 
hardly at all, except that you've grown more 
like your father. The resemblance is more 
marked than it used to be, I think; don't you, 
Mary, my love?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, mother, I think it is,"’ she acknow- 
ledged. 

‘* All the Castlemaines resemble one another 
strongly,” he said, lightly. 

‘Except Mary.” remarked his aunt. ‘' She 
is too fair for a Castlemaine.” 

‘Mary resembles you,” he told her as they 
gauntered back to the house, where Hago 
greeted them with a fresh volley of savage 

wis. 

** Yes, she does. 
dark as her father.” 

‘‘No; and she is handsomer than ever!” 
he said when she went into the kitchen on 
some domestic errand, and left them alone 
together. 

‘‘T am glad you think so,” sighed the 
widow. ‘She has had some wonderfally good 
offers—brilliant ones—and she has refased 
them all.” 

“ Ta—ia—it—on—my account, aunt?" he 
asked, with curious hesitation and embarrass- 


ment. 

‘Well, Hamfrey, if I speak the truth, I 
must say I think it is!” 

** Bolely 2?” 

* Solely, I am certain!” 

‘Then you think I may hope, aunt? You 
think she still cares for me?” he went on, & 
terrible anxiety underlying his tone of semi- 
indifference. , 

“‘] think so, my dear Hamfrey; only ——’ 


She is certainly not as 
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‘ Ooly what?" he interrupted quickly, as 
ne . 
on Mary is very proud. You have been a 
long time away. You never wrote, you never 
gent & message or word to her after that last 
ghort letter when you had been robbed in the 
diggings of everything you possessed. She is 
sensitive—her pride has been wounded. 
Deeply attached as I know she isto you, I 
feel you must be extremely cautious and care- 
fal, or you will rain all. That is all, if you 
wish to make Mary your wife.” 

“Tt is the dearest wish of my heart!” he 
exclaimed, fervently, so fervently that Mra. 
Castlemaine experienced a thrill of delight, for 
she felt sure her daughter would be “ my lady.” 
“ And, aunt,” seizing her hand between both 
his in a tenacious grip. ‘' I beseech you to help 
me in this matter! Give me the benefit of 
your advice and experience. One woman 
knows and understands another as a man 
never can. Tell me when you see I have 
pained or offended her. Let me know what 
she eays of me that may be unfavourable, in 
order that I may alter what she does not like, 
and try to become what she would wish. Do 
this, aunt, and I shall bless you!” 

“TI will do my best!" rejoined the widow, 
eoitately, concealing her delirious joy at the 
prospect of her genteel poverty coming to an 
end, and of being mother-in law to the catch 
of the country; “only a great deal musi 
necessarily rest with yourself,” 

‘You wish Mary to become my wife? ” he 
asked, suddenly, fixing his dark eyes on her in 
& piercing glance. 

‘' Why, yes; certainly I do!" rejoined Mra. 
Castlemaine, frankly. ‘Naturally Ido. The 
eyes of all Ling and Castlemaine will be tarned 
on us, and speculation will be rife, as it was 
tan years ago, when you quarrelled with your 
father about Mary, and left Castlemaine.” 

‘' Yes, yes, of course, I understand. You 
think Mary is just a trifle compromised, and 
that it would be better for her to be Lady 
Castlemaine.” 

* Not exactly compromieed. Still it would be 
better for her to marry you, since your names 
have been so long coupled together as lovers.” 

‘Yes, I suppose, however, Mary would not 
care for that?" 

* Not in the least. As you well know, she is 
of a very independent turn of mind, and treats 
the gossips with supreme’ scorn and con- 
tempt.”’ 

“ Qaite right!" he exclaimed, warmly. 
“Bbhe shows her. good sense. And what a 
charming wife she will make ! " he added,with 
@ quick sigh, as she passed the window, hold- 
ing a huge cabbage-leaf full of strawberries in 
her white hands, the ruddy colour of the fruit 
contrasting charmingly with the pale blue of 
her gown. ' 

‘She will make a usefal wife. Mary is no 
fine lady.” 

“She will make a v lovely one !”’ he 
said, in low tones, thathad a flavour of keen 
appreciation in them, as she appeared at the 
door, still bearing the pile of raddy fruit, and 
told them dianer was ready. 

‘** You will stay, of course, Hamftey, and 
share our plain fare?” said his aunt. 

“T shall be delighted to!" responded the 
a cordially; “and I like the plain 

are.” 

* You have changed very much then,” 
observed Mary, rather coldly, as they all 
entered the little dining-room, and she laid 
her lnscious spoil on a glass dish. 

Havel?” he said, carelessly enough, as 
he fumbled with and creased hia servictte, 
—— his eyes gleamed curiously as he looked 
at her, 

‘Yes. You always chose made dishes and 
highly seasoned condiments; in preference to 
plain roast or boiled!" 

“Ab! You see a man grows wiser as he 
grows older.” 

“Sometimes,” she rejsined, drily, for her 
cousin’s words and manner irritated her ; she 
hardly knew why, only that he seemed so 
different from what he had been. 





It hurt her to see bow his manners at the 
table had deteriorated, how changed he was 
from the bright, gay, winsome young fellow 
who had won her heart, and kept her faithfal 
to a mere memory for ten long years. 





CHAPTER V. 


‘* How far apart are you and I, 
Our hands entwined, our hearts so far 
From each, that not yon distant star, 
That shineth in the crowded sky, 
Is farther from the earth |’ 


Sin Humrrey seemed in no hurry to leave 
The Cot. He had been away a decade, and 
had not seen his early love for all that time; 
but now that he was once more with her he 
did not appear inclined to deprive himself of 
the pleasure of her society. 

He followed her about everywhere, some- 
what to her annoyance, and to Hugo's openly 
shown disapprobation, for he growled vigor- 
ously whenever he met his former master, and 
eyed him with evident suspicion and distrust. 
He plied Mary with a hundred questions, he 
vexed her by showing he had forgotten many 
little things that she had fondly thought he 
would remember; and he showed altogether a 
want of tact and taste and good feeling that 
made her absolutely angry with him, and very 
short in her answers—a brevity which was 
atoned for by Mrs, Castlemaine’s amplitude of 
speeches and courtesies. 

That good lady could not make enough of 
the newly-retarned Baronet, and overwhelmed 
him with attentions whioh her daughter viewed 
with disgust, as she sat silently in the porch, 
her heart cold and faiat with disgust and dis- 
appointment—a disappointment too deep for 
tears or expression. 

However, hercoasin did not seem to notice 
that there was anything wanting in her 
manner towards him; or, if he did, he wisely 
and resolutely shat his eyes to it, and took the 
snubbings she gave him with the utmost 
meekness. 

At last, about half-past six, after swallow- 
ing four or five cups of tea, and demolishing a 
pile of home. @ tea-cakes, he reluctantly 
took his departure, after accepting Mrs. 
Castlemaine’s pressing invitation to dine with 
them on the morrow. 

He looked back two or three times as he 
went towards his own demesne; but though 
Mrs. Castlemaine’s portly figure remained at 
The Cot gate, the one he looked for in the pale 
blue gown had disappeared. 

‘*Doesn’s much look as though she was 
Bp ony on me,” he goliloquised a trifle rath- 
fally, as he strode on under the welcome shade 
of hisown oaks andelms. ‘Carious thing, a 
female's instinct, Stronger than anything I 
know. I must conquer it. I must talk more 
of the past. I will look up some of our old 
love-passages,”’ with a queer burst of laughter 
that startled the squirrels amid the well-leaved 
branches, and the deer amongst the bracken 
and lush grasses. ‘‘ There area good many 
noted down in the pocket-book,” and drawing 
it from his breast-pocket he tossed down his 
hat on the grass, asthough its pressure hurt 
hia head, and stood in the fall glare of the 
evening sun, that wastinging all the western 
sky with his raddy glow, studying it intently. 

It was jast at this minute that Lucky 
Biggs, who had been on an errand to the 
great house, came tripping gaily along, look- 
ing, despite her twenty-five years, a mere girl, 
with her rosy, infantile face and big blae 
eyes. 

She was unconscious of the Baronet's pre- 
sence until exactly opposite him, when, 
raising her eyes, she saw him, every line and 
feature of his dark, stern face displayed by 
the sun’s searching light. 

For a moment she stood, as if turned to 
atone, gazing at him Then, with a scream 
she shrieked out, — 

“Peter! Peter! is it your ghost?” and 


=—> 
was & spectre would reply, she dashed off to- 
wards the park gates as fast as she could go. 

**D ——n the fool!’ muttered the Baronet, 
savagely, as he picked up his hat and hurried 
on to the house, looking as black as thunder. 

Meanwhile, Lucky ran, as though pursued 
by a crowd of demons, right through the 
village, until she arrived at her grandmother's 
cottage, into which she barat like a whirlwind. 

‘:Lork a’ mercy, what's te matter wi' ye!” 
exclaimed the old woman, startled and put 
out at this sudden and obstreperous entry. 

“Oh! Granny, granny!” oried the girl, 
throwing herself into a chair and rocking her- 
self backwards and forwards. ‘Oh! Granny, 
I’ve seen his ghost!" 

“His ghost! Whose ghost?" asked the 
dame, angrily. 

* Peter's, granny, Peter's. Oh! dearie me, 
oh ! dearie me! "’ 

“Whar did ye see the ghoust, Lucky?” 
asked her red-headed brother, who was stoop. 
ing over the fire stirring something in a sauce- 
pan— probably a fowl that he had robbed from 
a neighbouring hen roost. 

“In the park,” moaned Lucky, her face 
hidden in her hands. ‘I were comin’ from 
Castlemaine, an’ jastas I got to King's Oak, 
what should I see but Peter standin’ under 
it with a letter in his hand. He were dressed 
in @ grey coat, just like the one he had afore 
he went away, an’ I believe he wanted to give 
me that letter, only I was so frightened I just 
took and runned off here as fast as ever I 
could. Oa! dearie me—oh ! dearie me.” 

‘Ye cannot see ghousts. I dunt b’lieve in 
sich things,” announced old Mrs. Biggs from 
thé cavernous depths of her armchair. ‘' Ye 
must ha’ fancied ye saw sunthin’, Lucky, 
child.” 

‘*No, no, granny. I seed him sure enough. 
There he was, standin’ as I’ve seen him a 
hundred times when he was keeper to Sir 
Nicholas, standin’ in the park and preserves, 
wi’ one leg a little afore the other, and his 
head a wee bit bent.” 

‘‘I knows who it was ye saw!’’ exclaimed 
red-head, & sudden light flashing across his 
dull brain. ‘‘Ave coorse, it were Sir Ham- 
frey, ’im as cammed home yesternight."’ 

‘No, no, John,” shaking her pretty head, 
sadly, ‘'’t weren't Mister Hamfrey. Havent 
I seen him often enough to know him? 
’Twas Peter, my Peter! Sare, shouldn't {I 
know his dark eyes ennywhere, them as has 
so ofcen looked into mine? ’’ 

**Oae Castlemaines as loike another as two 
peas in a pod,” remarked Granny, oracalarly. 
‘*An’ Peter was a Castlemaine as much as 
Mister Hamfrey, onuy te wrong soide o’ te 
blanket, Lacky, ys know.” 

‘‘I know, granny; only this wasn't Mister 
Hamfrey. No, it was Peter, an’ he's dead 
an’ gone an’ lefé me, an' I shall never, never 
see him again!’' and she set to and wept with 
hearty goodwill, and refased to be comforted 
by either grandmother or brother, or to be- 
lieve that she had seen anything save Peter's 

host. 

: When Sir Hamfrey arrived at the house he 
was in no end of a bad temper, and swore 
roundly at the servants because the dinner 
did not appear by magic on the table the 
instant he came in. 

He looked so like the old Baronet as ne 
stood cursing and storming on the hearthrug 
in the dining-room that the men shrank away 
from him, and even stately, bulbous-nosed old 
Trail secretly hoped he was not going to turn 
out like his father, an ill-tempered martinet, 
whom it would be impossible to please. 

Asa boy and youth he was so good-tempered 
and affable that they had hoped the best. 
Now, however, it appeared he was going to be 
& troublesome master. 

However, as the days wore on they hardly 
foand him that. He was very easily pleased 
as regarded his meals, never criticised the 
cooking, nor the way things were served, 
neither did he require much valeting. He 
never, when alone, took the trouble to don 





without waiting to see if what she supposed |swallow-iails, preferring to lounge over his 
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dinner in a tweed suit and gaiters, looking 
more like a gamekeeper, or at best one of his 
own tenant-farmers, than a Baronet and 
master of a splendid estate. 

He was never affable with his inferiors, and 
he did not go amonget the villagers and poor 
people a6 he bad done before he left home, 
He rigidly avoided them ali, and delegated 
all mettere of business to Montague, who 
managed very well for him. 

He did not shun his equals in the same 
fashion, though he did not court their society. 
Still, he returned their visits, and asked’ one 


or two of the great men of the neighbourhood | 
to dinners, at which he presided with ill-graee, | 


and an utter want of savoir faire. 


In fact, the secret opinion of the: bigwigs | 
who came and ate his four-year old mutton,and | 
drank his comet claret, was that young | 
There was 


Castlemaine was ‘ snobbish,” 
no other word for hie faux pasand ill-mauners. 
Montague wae half broken hearted over his 
client's falling away from. the early gracious 
promise of his youth, and tertdered some good 
advice, which was roughly refased. 

The fact was Sir Hamfrey wanted ready- 
money— rather a large cam—and he insteucted 
the lawyerto sell ont certain bonds; and if 
need be to get some of the timberin the park 
cat down. To the lattes Montague objected 
strongly, and in the end the old trees were 
spared, for he managed to get for the Baronet 
the eum he wanted, namely, four thousand 
pounds, which, oddly estough, he kept in a 


all neatly packed ia a wallet, which coald be 








flew, leaving the man in the smock-frock far ' accustomed to speak to gentlefolks, so he had 
behi 


ind. 





| picked up some of the manners of the gentry, 


Bat that evening, as Sir Humfrey rode the Only Montague tells me he betrayed himeclf 


tired chestnut through his park gates, the 
same man sprang forward from behind a 


tree, 


| now and'then,” 
| “He was an utter snob!"’ said Mary, 
langrily, thinking of the sweet speeches, to 


‘Be charitable to a poor fellow who has! which she had reluctantly listened, from the 


lost every penny he possesses,’ he whined, 
laying a hand on the chesnut’s bridle. 

* Do you know, fellow,. that you are tres- 
passing, and can be prosecuted? ’’ shouted 
the Baronet, angrily. 

‘ Yes, Trespassing on Sir Humfrey Casile- 
maine’s property, and he is the only person 
who can prosecute me."’ 

“ Curse you, take that,” rozred Sir Humfrey, 
cutting at the man savagely with his whip, 
who putting up his hands to protect his face 
received the blow on them. 

“Tl make you pay for these, my gentle- 


| man,” mattered the stranger, looking at the 


white weals on his hands. 
sooner than you thought.” 

‘Where is the other?” Sir Hamfrey said 
to himeeif many and many a time that night, 
and for the next month, and then at the end 
of that time the reply came. 

It was a fine moonlight September evening, 
and after finishing his dinner he lit ® cigar, 
and strolled ont through the park towards 
The Cot, where he had not paid his acous- 
tomed visit. When near the gates he paused, 


“You'll travel 


| for he heard a footfall coming along the road— 
| & firey, even footfall—that sent a shuddering 
bureau ia his bed-room—two handred pounds , 
in gold, the rest in five and ten-pound notes, | 


fear to his heart, and he stood, as if turned to 
stone, waiting. 
Nearer and nearer oxttie the step, and then 


conveniently atrapped round his waist in two | a tall man paseed by, apparently going to The 


minutes. 
Sir Humfrey grew less fidgety when he had 


the money, and tarned his thoughts to love | 


and matrimony. He spent quite half bia time 
at hie aunt's cottage, and let Mary see plainly 
that he thonghi she was bound to him by 
every meaue in bis power. But she never 
acknowledged this or appeared to notice it, 
and her manuver to him was so cold and 
repellent that sometimes he lost heart and 


temper at the same time, and nearly gave op | 


the hope of ever calling her ‘‘ wife.” 

Between the cousins there seemed to be a 
barrier—a chasm which nothing could bridge. 
Mary, strangely enough, felt no sympathy for 
this man, in whom she had once been s0 
entirely bound up, and she experienced a feel- 
ing of most bitter anguish when she realised 
that this was so, Ail the old love and affec- 
tion seemed to have died out. 

His touch made hey shudder, his laugh 
jarred on her nerves, bis voice, his manners, 
were hateful to her. She felt she could never 
keep her promise and marry him, and she 
thoroughly eympathised with Hugo in his 
plainiy-sbown hatred of the Baronet, 

Mra. Castlemaine was a strong ally of her 
nephew's, and almost. daily urged Mary to 
give him a definite anewer, to consent to 
become Lady Castlemaine, This, however, 
Mary wonld not do. She put off giving a 
decisive answer in an unaccountable faehion. 
Ssill her mother often made engagements for 
her with her cousin, which ehe could not get 
out of ; and one afternoon, latein August, she 
found herself riding along beside him on one 
of his horses by the newly-reapen fields, where 
the stabble shone like spun silk, listening to 
his ratber clamsy wooing, with ill-concealed 
impatience. 

Jass xs they were pasaing an outlying farm 
& man in a smock frock jamped off a gate aud 
stood in the road staring at them in rather an 
impudent fashion—that is, he stared at. Sir 
Hamfrey. 

As the Baronet’a eyes lighted on this man 
his face grew ashy pale, and his hand closed 
80 heavily on the carb that. the chestnut-he 
Was riding reared up, and then planged, for- 
ward. 

‘Banbury is fresh and wants a gallop!” 
he eaid, hoarsely. ‘‘ Shall we go for a stretch 
on the graas?” 

“ Yes,” abe assentsd, and away the horses 





Cot—a man who turned his head, and looked 
in at the great bronze gate, with the horse's 
head on the top, and who was so like the: lis- 
tener, save and exceps that he lacked a beard, 
that it wae like: seeing the reflection of his 
own face in & mirror. 

‘The game’s up!"he muttered, as the 
stranger passed on, and swing back the gate 
of The Cot. ‘It's time to go!” and ashis hand 
instinctively stole to feel if the wallet and belt 
that he had worn round his waist for the last 
month was safe, he set off at a rapid pace 
through the village of Castlemaine. 

Mary wus ssuntering between the trim gar- 
den paths with down-bent head and heavy 
heart, when the clang of the opening gate 
made -her' look up, and she saw, in the bright 
light of the fall moon, the face that she knew 
belonged to the man she had loved and waited 
for so long, and that was so like and yet so 
different from that other face. 

‘‘Humfrey!” she cried, her tones unsteady 
with a great joy. 

‘* My own beloved Mary!” said the stranger, 
making one step forward, and taking her in 
his arms; and, instead of shrinking from him, 
she held up her lips for that kiss they had 
waited for so long, 

* * * x * 

“ Yes, dearest," said'the real Humfrey an 
hour later, as he sat with his arm round his 
betrothed’s waist, and her fair head resting 
contentedly againet his shoulder. ‘It was 
that rascal of a brother of mine, Peter Bras- 
date. We were in the same regiment in 
Russia, and fought side by side at Inkerman 
and Alma, and so was my foster. brother, Jeff 
Morton, Poor J-ff was the first knocked over, 
then I got an ugly crack on the head, anda 
ballet through my shoulder, and I was sent 
tothe hospital at Seutari. While there I be- 
came delirious and very ill; and Peter, being 
wounded, was sent there also, but soon became 
convalescent. He claimed kinship with me, 
and under pretence of helping to nttree’ me, 
managed to get possession of my pocket-book 
and some letters: This was after be saw 
Montague’s advertivement. Ae thought he 
was safe, I had enlisted as John Smith. No 
one knew who I really was save Morton, and 
when Peter left Soutari Jeff was too ill to 
speak, and I was delirious, and not expected to 
live a week. You know Sir Nichtlas gave 
him afairly good education, and hé had been 


impostor’s lips. 

‘*Ttuppose he could not control himself on 
sll o¢omeions, It was Morton who cane’ over 
here, and hearing abont the returfi of the 
young Castlemaine, came ddwn to verity his 
suspicions about Peter. He’ did verify them, 
and then we communicated with Montague.”’ 

‘* What’ will he do?" 

“To-morrow he goes to Castlemaine to eject 
my precious half-brother.” 

Bat on the morrow, when the lawyer made 
his appearance at the great hotise, there was 
nota trace of Peter Brasdale nor of the four 
thotsand pounds te had cunningly con- 
trived to get into bis clhtches, 

He got clear off with it, and the real Sir 
Humfrey reftsed to set the myrmicons of the 
law on hie track. 

“ Let him have the money,” hé said, drawing 
Mary into his embrace. ‘My father ought 
to have left him something. I have’ plenty 
withont it, and what I prize most in the whole 
world igs mine, and safe ftom the wolf's 
clatches. What shotid I have done, sweet- 
heart, if you had listened to his'epurious plead- 
ings and married him?” ‘ 

“T should never have done that, Humfrey," 
she answered, fondly, raising a pair of love-lit 
grey eyes to his. ‘‘My instinct warned me 
that he was not the man I loved, and——”’ 

‘‘Who loves you,” whispered Humfrey, 
drawing herarms around his throat, and kiss- 
ing her willing lips again and again. 


[THE END.] 








FACKTLA., 
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He: “I am yours, cearest.” She: “I'm 
sure I can’t help that.” ‘ Bat will you be 
mine ?” ‘* Afraid not—that’s ecimething I can 
help!" 

Some one estimates that “from a bushel of 
corn a distiller gets four gallons of whisky.” 
Aud from one quart of whisky a man hag 
often got ten days and coats. 

‘‘ ApranGE my hair, Felicie, while I take a 
lunch.” “ Very well, madam; what colour 
will you wear?” “My black hair; I am 
going to s funeral,” 

‘IT sopposz that you will soon find some- 
body to fill my shoes,” said Mrs, Blankins, 
who hadn't been feeling well, ‘“‘E doubt it 
very much,” and he looked at her feet so aig- 
nificantly that she entirely lost her temper. 

An old farmer said to his sons, ‘“ Boys, don't 
you ever speckerlate, or wait for somethin’ to 
turn up. You might jest'as well goand sit 
down on a stone in the middle of a medder 
with a pail twix your legs, and wait for a 
cow to back up to you to be milked.” 

Mrs. Smarr (angrily): ‘'Youa'rea fool!" Mr. 
Sharp (meekly): “ Yes, dear!’ Mre. Sharp: 
“ And I’m aa fool, too.” Mr. Sharp (soothingly)= 
“ Yes, dear.’ Mrs, Sharp (breaking into a 
storm of tears) ; ‘‘ Oh: you never would have 
said that to me before we were married, 
never!" 

Mrs, De Fasnton: ‘‘§o Olara Pretty bas 
married Mr. Noble. Why, he’s poor as & 
church mouse.” Mrs. De Style: **No pros- 
pects either.” Mrs. Highup: “No: and no 
family.” Megs. “What on earth 
could she have married him for?” Mrs. 
Tiptop: “It’s the greatest mystery.” Mrs. 
Topnoteh: “ Yes, everybody in socicty is puz- 
zled over it, but it seems impossible to’ solve 
the problem.” 

Mr. Nostz (i parlour car of fast express 
train): “ My darling, why did you marry 





me?” The Bride; ‘Because l loveyou.” 
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aor SOCIETY. 


For @ woman to be embonpoint this season | 


is tc be ont'of the fashion. Slim figures are 
the rage. 


Tue Queen of Portugal. bas been vary care- 


fully edacated. Sho is a-student of history, 
delighta in mathematics, and is a clever 
sketeher, She speaks French, Portagnese, 
English, and German, She is also taid to be 
beautifal and very popular, 

Tue poor widows of India hayes fonnd sup- 
port in am unexpected quarter, viz, amon 
the harbers, who have declared that they will 
never shave the head of a widow again. Sach 
an instance of commercial unge!fishuess. is ar 
unnsual as it is-gratifying, 

Tue Shah of Persia is greatly addicted to 
snoff-taking. Like Napoleon he likes his 
snuff strong, and like Napoleon. also he has a 
fondness for placing it under the noses of cther 

eople. 

” Ture has, been Iately a. very large increaze 
iu the number of ‘'‘ ladies: "employed by the 
Civil Service ; no less than seventy are now 
about to be appointed to the Savings' Bank 
Department. 

Kisstna@ the bride the moment ihe marriage 
ceremonialkended, though not: now presoribed 
by the rnbrie of the western cbharches, was 
formerly an imperative act on the part ofthe 
bridegroom, 

Tus Greek style is comiog in: more: and 
more for Katr-dressing: The Hair is firet 
waived or erinsped allover, and then coiled: in 
twists on the nape of the neck, with perhaps 
one cnrl falling down in a.capriaious ring!at. 

Tue German Empress is forming a ‘' League 
for she Preservation of Good Habits’ among 
Prassian ladies. The members bind’ them- 
selves $0 diseourage loxuty: in every. form, 
both for themselves and their friends; to wear 
fewet; more sintple and cheaper drevses, and 
to practice rigid economy in theit householder, 

Iris & great mistake to have nothing bnt 
treasures of art in. a drawing-room; some 
thing af the dailness of a museum.invariably 
steals over it; There should always be bowie 
that can be filled with violets and primrozes, 
and which can be-broken by accident without 
hearts being broken-too, 

‘ Sow meas proféssional athlieie forty years 
old,” said an eminent physician, ‘and I will 
+ show you's man old beyond. his time, with 
bones out of shape, muscles injured and jointe 
atiffened, and no one would promise him five 
years more of life. Outside of movements to 
expand, the lungs gymnaatics area. positive 
injary.” 

Ix view of the approaching doz days, it may 
ingeresét our readers to know that an eminent 
Viennese pointed out the other day taab 
the temperature of the body can be:greatiy re- 
duced by the simple expedient of ratbing geit- 
tine over.the ekin. Fatty substances used im 
thia way reducs perspiration, and consequently 
reise the temperature of the body. 

Ir is said that. alarge proportion of the 
plames worn by the ladies who attend the 
Qaeen 3 drawing-rooms are hired from a shop 
which makes a business of renting out plames. 

SHounp it beoome.a fact, as. is reported, that 
Prines Albert Vietor of Wales marries the 
Princess Victoria of Teck, and stiould he be: 
come King, the alliance will be rather re- 
inarkuble, For, in the space of nine handred 
years, there have.been only two Kings who 
have not married either foreign subjects or 
foreign Princesses—viz., Henry I, who msrrisd 
a daughter of the King of Scotland, and Henry 
V{t., who married the daughter of Edward 
IV, All the Qaeens have married foreign 
Princes, 

4 very interesting and carious litile pictare 
of the Queen when she was @ little trot of 
three or four years old is to be seen in the 
gallery of a West:end picture dealer just now. 
The little Princess Victoria isin a heavy black 
velvet dress, beneath which her little san- 
datied feet peep out, andher face is surrounded 
by un enormous fanereal kat.of black velvet, 





STATISTICS, 


|  Gerrusany has 19476 post-offices, England 
, 17 587, and France only 7.346. 

; Oven 20 000000—to be exact, 28,157 411— 
; bave in all visited South Kensington Mnaeum 
: gince ite opening, 

, Turre are 7396 hansoms and 4,013 four- 
| wheers in London, and on an average each is 
} used twice a day. 

{ In the years 1824, 1852, ana 1880, Feoruary 
i bad five Sandays. It will be seen that those 
j Years were separated by intervals of twenty- 
eight years. 


A German statistician, who has accurate! 


} data concerning the use of cosmetics through: 

; out the civilised world, estimates that the 

; money which American women annuaily pay 

; for cosmetics would pay for the painting of 

on houses atan expense of 75 dollars per 
ouse, 





GEMS. 


Tue ficid for moral teaching is the broad 
ground that lies between legal rightness and 
faultless excellence—between the ethics of the 
statate-book and the ethics of the Sermon on 
the Monnt, 

A coop conscience is to the souk what health 
is to the body; it preserves a constant ease 
and serenity within us, and more than counter- 
vails all the calamities and sfflictions which 
can possibly befall us, 

Goop manners are the blossoms of good 
sense and of good feeling. If the law of kind- 
ness be written on the heart, it will lead to 
that disinterestedness in both great and little 
things—that desire to oblige, and that attention 
tothe gratification of others, which are the 
foundation of good manners, 

Epvucation, in its true sense, must have ite 
two distinct aime—to: inform and develop the 
mind and to inspire and ixfluence the heart. 
The success of each of these depends largely 
upon the success of the other; and upon their 
united and harmonious action will depend the 
strength and excellence of the character and 
the purity and value of the life. All know- 
ledge is like good seed—it cannot be too highly 
prized or too widely disseminated; buié to 
realise its possibilities i¢ must ba placed ia 
fruiifal soil prepared to receive and vitalise it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Deticiovs Caxzs.—T wo cups of white sager, 
one cup of butter, one oup of milk, threa cups 
of ficur; three eggs, two teaspoonfals of baking 
powder. 

Goop Common Dovauxuts.—One quaré of 
dour, ons egg, one cup each of sagar. and sweet 
milk, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. a 
yg of salt, spice to taste, and fry in hot 
lard. 

Lavy Fixerrs.—Rabd a half poand of butter 

into a pound of flour end a halt pound of 
sugar; grate in the rind of two lemons, 
Fqueeze in the jaice of one, add three beaten 
eggs, into rolls, When. done, dip in 
chocolate icing. 
* Warre Caxe.—One cup of sugar, one table. 
apoonful of butter, one-half coup of milk, whites 
of two-eggs, one and one-half cups of flour, 
one teaspoonful of cream tartar and one-half 
teaspoonfal’ of soda, or two cven teaspoonfals 
ot baking powder. Makes one lcaf. 

Housrnonp Hints.—Baiter-milk will take 
out mildew stains. Bottles-are easily cleaned 
with hot water and fine coals. A broad knife 
should be.used. to scrape potsand kettles. Old 

ins and old table.cloths make the very 
best of glass cloths. Zinc ie best cleaned with 
hot soapy water, then polished with kerosene. 





It ie wetlte keep. large: pieces of charcoal in 
damp corners and in dark places, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
—o— 


Tue beat test of an orange is ita weight. If 
it_is heavy in thehand it has not been frozen. 


Tue Pruvsian art of salating consists in 
drawing the heels together with a cmart rap, 
and bowing the body from the waist. 


Tue Palace Hotel, San Francisco, is trying 
the experiment.of putiing its pairons to bed 
under paper blauketa. 

A Sranranp igs said to have recently taken 
out apatentupen a process by which grass- 
hoppers are to be made into soap. 

TrxtH are extracted without pain by two 
Parisian dentists. Their method is to stupefy 
the nerves by spraying the external car with 
ether. 

Epvucatisn does not seem to make people 
any the less superstitions. About fifteen 
hundred different. kinds of dream books are 
in the market, and all of them find bayers, 

An elephant recently died in Ceylon which 
had served the public works department for 
over sixty-five years, and had previously 
worked in various parts of the island for an 
unknown period. 

Ir has been discovered that the nickel-in-the- 
slot machine: was an\old. Egyptian device for 
dispensing the purifying water in the temples. 
The apparatus was desoribed by Hero of 
Alexander, who lived two bundred years’s.c. 

Tarors in Sé. Petersburg have in each of 
their stores a blackboard, upon which are con- 
spicuously blazoned, ia chalk, the names of 
backward debtors, ‘with thre amounta they owe. 
This plan has forced many of the delinquente 
to pay up. 

Ir is still alittle startling to contemplate 
the milking of cows by machinery. If report 
be true, however, this lacteal revolution. bas 
already been eucocessfally accomplished on a: 
farm on the Duke of Portland's Ayrshire 
estates. 

It is curious to note the differencsin & clock 
face, a3 rendered in & modern photograph, 
when compared with a similar objesotin an 
ancient one. In thedaye of the oulosype, waen 
the exposure for, say a church, was, perhaps, 
from a quarter to half-an-hour, both the hands 
of the clock were blurred, the minnte one 
being quits lost. through its movement, In 
the collodion days tae hour-hand was sharply 
rendered, but the minute hand was much 
blarred. In the modern negative, both hands 
of a church clock are rendered with «qual 
distinctness. 

Tr is @ Greadfal point. about these microbes 
that the only way to avoid havingthem ina 
virulent form is to have them in an artificial 
or attenuated form, The children ofthe future 
will not run through the present gamut of 
infantile dissase, bat they will probably be 
subjected to inocalation with various microbes 
every few months. First, they will be vacci- 
nated for smal) pox ; when they have recovered 
from that ‘they will be taken to a Pastear 
institute to. have a mild form of rabies. Next 
they will be given a dose of the coma bacilli 
to prevent cholera, and so on through all the 
ever-growing'series of disease microbes. Oh! 
luckless child of the future! 

Conovas have various meanings, Red is 
suppored to mean happiness and joy, so we 
speak.of a ‘‘zed-letter day.” Blue is thought 
to represent contemplation, reflection; £0, 
valgarly, people who are very quiet are caid 
to have the ‘‘ blues,” Yellow or gold snggesta 
goodness, {faith} glory; so we say ‘‘good as 
gold.” Violes means to enffer. Green, the 
symbol of new life, spring, youth, hope, is 
rather unsuited when we call a sittpid person 
“ green,” “green as grass.” Grey means 
mourning, or terror; to turn as ‘‘grey as 
ashes” ia. to. be siraid. Parple has always 
meant pomp ; to be “born ia the purple” ig 
to be born to'power aud magnificence. White 
is innocent, and black may be guilty of any 





crime, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. W. D.—Perhaps your red nose arises from indl- 
gestion. If so, try what a little medicine will do, 


T. B.—A safe rule is, in such matters, never to remind 
@ woman of anything which she would like to forget. 


Ary.—The word commandant is ced as if 
epelled kom-man-dant, the accent on last syllable. 


Curiovs.—Owing t> the constant alterations and 
enlargements that take place, it is impossible to make a 
comparison of dimensions. 


4G. H. M.—You must inquire of someone in the 
neighbourhood of the places you mention. We have no 
fnformation on the subject. 


Texant.—A verbal notice to quit is sufficient, but you 
should have a witness to prove that it was given. A 
written notice is much the safest. 


J. J —A stepfather is not responsible for the mainten- 
ance of stepchildren after the children are sixteen years 
of ago, or after the death of their mother. 


Arxiovs CLara.—Desertion by her husband, for no 
matter how long a period, does not — a wife in 
marrying again if the husband is still 

Moxsi1z.—Soft soap and potash will gradually tu-n 
dark hatr a bright mahogany colour, and sub-carbonate 
of potash will impart an old gold colour to any hair. 

Imp-:szep Uron.—The person who sold you the tricycle 
can sue you for the balance. In answer to the claim you 
can give evidence to show the defects of the machine. 


A. F.—If he has not beard of or from his wife for 
seven years, and in good faith believes her to be dead, 
again without fear of a prosecution for 

y. 

B.—You have no right to extend the garden beyond 
the land belonging to you. The land by the side of the 
highway belongs either to the lord of the manor or to 
the public. 

A Reaper.—The finder of money fs not entitled to 
demand a reward or any payment from the owner ; but 
the latter is expected to give a reward asa matter of 
fair dealing. 


Pozziep.—All Staffordshire wills are proved in the 
Lichfield Registry, and all the Worcestershire wills are 
proved at the Worcester The cost of a copy 
depends upon the length. 


Poor Dickx.—It is a mistake to suppose that a silk hat 
is spolled by being ironed time and again. This is not 
so. The ovly danger is the use of an over-hot tron, 
which would burn the nap. 


Mas ARBUTHNOT.—The marriage might, under certa'n 
conditions, be annulled on the action of either party: 
but until that is done both are under the full legal 
responsibilities of their position. 


F Norre Dame. —1, Try what a dose of medicine will do 

for your pimples. 2. If you will write to the Publisher 
at “‘The London Reader” office, 334, Strand, you will 
get the information you require, 


Ayn O_p Reaper.—We can only advise you to take 
your old pictares to a dealer in antiquities and curios. 
Yon will find plenty in and about Leicester-square. We 
could not possibly tell you the value of it. 


Ax OLp Sunscriser.—l. The Queen of the South was 
the Q een of Sheba, who came to “see the wisdom of 
Solomon.” 2. The Jews had many rulers at d!fferent 
periods. We cannot tell which one you allude to. 


Stantty.—1l. You cannot do better than to ask one of 
the persons who so frequently advertise that they can 
produce a moustache on a:y face. is one who 
= that he has ‘‘ made moustachios grow on a million 

ps.” 

G.—The is simple enough, if you understand 
the principle by which such questions are to be solved. 
What you want is to see first long it would take one 
man to d» the work ; and having that, the 
rest is easy. 


L. K —Do not eay anything to the young lady about 
the accident which has given ber cause for so much 
mortification. Do not be in haste to call again, but take 
occasion to send your best wishes and respects to her 
whenever you have an opportunity. 


D. D.—The Scripture name of Darius signifies he who 
informs himself; David, well-be-loved, dear ; Drusilla, 
watered by the snow; Jabez, sorrow or trouble; 
Jonathan, given of God ; Mordecai, contrition, bitter- 
ness ; Silvanus, who loves the forests. 


Fatutr Tom.—As the doctor was no doubt called in 
by the girl’s master or mistress, he or she must pay for 
him. His fee cannot be deducted from the girl's wages, 
and the girl is entitled to be paid up to the end of the 
month that was current w! she became unw: 


Lucastia.—The man has no right to exhibit your 
photograph in the window without your permission, 
and should he do so now that you have warned him to 
desist from the ce, you can sue him 
for damages. He must be a boor to persist in such a 
case. 


F. Crarke.—“ Egoists” is the name given in philoso- 
phy to those metaphysicilans who profess to be sure of 
nothing but their own existence. An “ egotist” is a 
person whose vanity is shown by the frequent repetition 
of the first a\ pronoun (in Latin ego) in conversa- 
tion or . The words “‘egoist” and “ egotist” 
are, therefore, not identical, and the distinction, of 
course, applies to “‘egoism" and “‘ egotism.” 


} them from ng from it 





——— 


J. Saunpers.—The legal value of a Jubilee s!xpence 
is just sixpence, but as the coins first issued were 
ul recalled because they could be made to look 
like half-sov with a littie gilt, they are scarce, 


and le are found to give a fan: for them as 
peopl gi cy price 


Guntvra.—The bodices of dresses are made trimmed, 
and the sleeves almost invariably of some eccen- 
tric and sometimes even differing one from the 
other. are even symptoms of the “ pagoda” 
sleeves, worn by our mothers lang syne, coming into 
vogue again. 

Jem.—Humour the wishes of the gir 


daughter being too for a marriage engage- 
ment. Atany rate, they — a right to control their 
daughter in the matter, and it would be unwise in you 
to provoke them. 

Dancer —It is said that a person may become In- 
fected with ne through taking food or drink 
that has been by an affected animal, through the 
inhala*ion of air impregnated with tae virulent matter, 
or by the contact of the matter with the mucous mem- 
brances of the body. 


C. B—Drioking-water may be purified with alum 
without giving it any ble taste. Dissolve half- 
an-ouuce of alum in a cupfal of boiling water, put this 
in a quart bottle, and fill up the bottle with oold water. 
About a teaspoonful of this solution to every gallon of 
water is the proper amount for filtration. 


Country Lap.—A candidate for the M 


missioner, 4, Whitehall-place. In some of our provincial 
towns, we believe, the standird fs not quite so high, 
but we cannot enumerate instauces. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


Ts life worth living? Yes, so lung 
As there is wrong to right, 

Wail of the weak against the st.ong, 
Or tyranny to fight; 


Long as there lingers gloom to chase, 
Or streaming tear to dry, 

One kindred woe, one sorrowing face 
That smiles as we draw nigh ; 


Long as at tale of anguish swells 
The heart, and lids grow wet, 
d of Christmas 


We pardon and forget. 


So long as Faith with Freedom reigns, 
And the loyal Hope survives, 

And gracious Charity 
To leaven lowly lives ; 


While there is one untrodden tract 
For Intellect or Will, 

And men are free to think and act, 
Life is worth living still. 


B. B. 


SoutHRon.—It is a word much used in Scotland. It is 
the plural of the ancient Gaelic “‘ clach,” which meant 
stone. ‘‘Clachan" came to mean a structure of stones 
used asa temple in the ancient Gaelic » and, 
subsequently, as a church in the Christian gion. It 
ultimately came to mean a hamlet clustering about a 


parish church, or a little straggling village anywhere. 
Lecacy.—The cousins are, of course, the children of 


herited if they had lived. If one deceased aunt or uncle 
left a dozen children, a ther left only one child, 
then that one chili will have as much of the property 
as the dozen other children. 


Mary.— Robert Browning died quite recently — 
December 12, 1889. He had been ill but a brief time 
with bronchitis. He was born in Londonin 1812 His 
father was a clerk in the Bank of England. His mother 
was born either in the West Indies or in Eogland of 
West Indian parents. His latest work is  Asol- 
ando,” and is dedicated to Mrs. Katherine de Kay 
Bronson, formerly of New York, but for many years a 
resident of Venice, where the poet died, 


No Scuotar.—Cerberus, who, in Greek mythology, 
guarded the entrance to the lower regions, is repre- 
sented asa dog with three heads, the tafl of a serpent, 
and a mane composed of the anterior extremities of 
numberless snakes. He admitted the spirits of the 
dead into their subterranean abiding-place, and kept 
. According to the legend, 
Orpheus put him to sleep with ae and Hercules 
got possession of him and exhibited to mortals. 


Fainy.—The deposition of dew is uced by the 
of the earth, which takes placé 
The earth 





jously to the cooling of the here. 
an excellent radiator of a ae the atmosphere 
does not that in any sensible 


drops called dew. 
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goaway in time. 2. The surest wa: 
any sort is to keep all pressure from them. A bit of 
cotton wool dipped in sweet oil and laid on a soft 
will sometimes relieve it very much. 
or shoes are almost 

8. Moist hands may be relieved by di 
frequently into alum and water. 

Fatner —Presuming that you are in the 6 of 
life, about forty, and that your children at coptane 
the age when they must for their own sakes go 

th advantage, 
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cunning, but the telltale thumb will 
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Guan or Apvice.—The follo are rules 
gulate the ad ~ z 
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ver, 


The committee of governors meet at the hospital” every 
Saturday morning at ten o'clock to receive _. 
porter at the 


Forms of petition are lodged with the gate 


of the hospital.” 
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